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Profits of Farming in East. Virginia, 
Br raz Hon. Wasquaase Newron, or Wesrt- 
, MORELAND, Va. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


The valuable and interesting statement of Mr. 
Wallace, in your last No., reminds me forcibly of 
my promise (too long neglected) to furnish you an 
article confirmatory of the views of Mr. Ruffin, on 
the profits of agriculture in Eastern Virginia. The 

of Mr. Ruffin is so accurate and complete, that 

i nfirmation from any quarter, 

tural undertakings under 

mstances with his own, are 

There are few who have access to the 

its of green sand marl by which his fields 

been improved, and none (I may safely say) 

wal him in the energy and skill combined, by 

which he has applied the means within his reach to 

renovation of his lands and augmentation of his 

Yet no industrious and inquiring farmer in 

age of light, need despair. Though the bril- 

liant results attained by Mr. Ruffin may not be 

our reaeh, we may all realize profits rex d 

to those attainable i any pursuit, in which 

hazard of loss is. not equal to the chance of 
suceess. 

[herewith communicate three short and plain 
tables, exhibiting the capital invested, sales in cash, 
and net profits for a series of four years, on my 
farm, Mount Pleasant, in the county of Westmore- 
land, Virginia. The tables will explain themselves. 

is not pretended that the statement of capital is 
Meurate to a cent, yet it is as near an approxima- 
tion to accuracy as could be made, or need be de- 

for any practical purpose. Many persons 
Would, perhaps, think the capital employéd over- 


a b statement of expenses, though not emfering 
Mid details, is believed to embrace a liberal esti- 
a the actual expenses incurred. The black- 
ths’ accounts, taxes and bills of clothing pur- 
uased, are mingled with similar charges for other 
farms, in such a manner that they could not h 
bil, ten: There is no charge for physigians’ 
because for.the years indicated they were al- 

Most literally nothing, there having been but two 
dollars paid during the time, for drawing two teeth. 


It is proper however to state, that during last sum- 
mer a case of severe illness occurred on the farm, 
and a physician was called in. His bill has not yet 
been presented, and will be a proper charge for 
1850, as the statements are made to exhibit the 
crops of each ‘‘shift’’ in turn, and the crop of corn 
of 1849 now on hand, and the wheat growing on 
the same field will come into the account for 1850, 
subject to all proper charges. 

The charge for clover-seed is more than the ex- 
pense incurred in some years and less than in: 

ers, but is about the average expenditure.” 
charge of fifty dollars for thi , is for such 
cles as are not manufactured at home, out of the 
wool raised on the farm, much of the clothing be- 
ing home-made. The credits for crops, &c. are 
for actual sales. 

Nothing has been allowed for milk and E> 
ork, beef, lambs, &c. furnished to my own Tar 
amily—equal to at least four or five hundred 

lars annually. Nor is any thing allowed for the in- 
creased value of the land, which, estimating it b 
the increase of the crops, since J purchased it, 1 
years ago, is fully doubled; nor for the increase of 
the stock of ail kinds upon it, the neat cattle having 
increased from about thirty head to near seventy. 
The slaves on the farm are so divided as to sex, that 
the laboring force in the course of nature will be 
kept up; so that interest, instead of hire, is claimed 
upon them as part of the capital, and no credit given 
for support of children or increase of stock. 

The results arrived at are these, an annual net pro- 
fit of 10 83-100 per cent. on the average, for four 
years, in cash, on the whole capital invested, inclu- 
ding land, slaves, and stock of all kinds, and a net 
profit, in cash, of 12 37-100 in the last year of the 
series, which is the first of the second round of 
crops on the three field system. 

This farm has been cultivated from the first year 
of my occupancy, as it had been for many years 
before, strictly on the three field system, from 
which there has been no departure. It contains 
about 560 acres-of land, a small portion of which is 
marsh, and about three-fourths low ground, of 
quality. The marsh has been enclosed separa’ 
and is used, in the spring, to relieve the clover 
of the st@ek, as long as they can be 8 off, roi 
ally until about the Ist of June. The clover, 4 
upon the three field system, of corn, wheat, clover, 





dves not require sowing every year; frequently, the 
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fields are a. except in spots, on which seed 
are sown, W accounts for the small expenditure 
in clover seed. “When I purchased the farm, it 
was rented to an excellent tenant, at 120 barrels of 


corn and two-sevenths of the wheat crop, as the an-| 
nual rent. The average crop of corn was estimated | 


at 420 barrels, which was very near the actual cr 
but the wheat crop was then so precarious, that no 
@stimate could be made for that. Ido not know 
‘what my own crops of corn have been, for th 
have not been measured. I have always re ad, 
with Mr. Tabb, of Gloucester, ‘ the bill of ladi 
the best evidence of the crop.’’ By that, my 
year’s sales were 732 barrels, or 3,660 bushels; and 
the year before, rather less; so that my crops of 
corn may safely be put down at more than double 
the former estimated capacity of the land, for the 
consumption on such a farm cannot be supposed 
less than two hundred barrels. The wheat c 

“have increased in about the same proportion, 
the two last years, having been near 1,200 bushe}g; 
whereas, before the land was limed and improved, 

“ they seldom reached 500 bushels of grain of very 
indifferent quality. 

These results have been brought about. by drain- 
ing, dee ploughing (using the subsoil plough on 
parts of the fields), liming, clovering, and manuring 
with all the offal of the crops and other materials 
within my reach. I have used upon this farm no| 
bought "manure, except lime, and a few barrels of | 

laster, some years ago, until this season, a part of | 
the ¢rop of wheat now growing having been dressed | 
Williguano. Lime has been applied to nearly all | 
arable land, at th® rate of 25 to 50 bushels to | 
acre, the. larger quantity being applied to the | 
strongest land. No part of it has been fallowed for | 
wheat. I have frequently been urged to adopt the | 
five field system upon this farm; but, whilst 1 have | 
done so on other lands differently situated, with | 
every prospect of success, I prefer, upon this, to} 
‘let well enough alone,’’ being content with a clear | 
profit of over 12 per cent., which promises to go/| 
on, slowly, but surely, increasing. 

The small expense attending the cultivation of 
this farm may be, in part, set down to the credit of 
the three shift system. It sustains itself, furnishing | 
meat, meal and hay in abundance, for man and| 
beast. ‘Nothing is purchased for the support of the | 
farm; and something of almost every kind sold. | 
Cattle, hogs, horses and mules, in abundance, for | 
the use of the farm, are raised, and some to spare. | 
Oxen are used entitely for the cart, and mules for 
the plough. : 
~ Tt may be well to remark that these profits have | 
not been swelled by high prices obtained for crops | 
sold; for, in this respect, I fics been quite unlucky, 
having obtained for my corn, in Baltimore, only 55! 
cents in the year of the Irish famine, and the crops 
sold since not having averaged, net, 45 cents a 
bushel; whilst my wheat crops have yielded about 
$1 per bushel. 

It will be perceived, also, that my land was pur- | 
chased at what, in Eastern Virginia, is considered | 
a high price, near $19 an acre. 

I have thought it my duty to present this state- 
nent, not only in compliance with the promisegof 

“which you have so often reminded me, but because 
I really deem it important to the in of the | 
“old States, especially of Maryland @ irginia, | 
that the public mind should be disabused of the | 
error, too commonly entertained, that agriculture | 
among us is entirely unproductive. I am gratified | 





























that your call@tenca correspondent, ° 

has taken up the subject; and 1 on rele 

him in opinion, that.in no part of the Union, 

agriculture offer ge bs rewards to 

seience than in Delaware, Maryland ana 
re Witrovensy News 

aden, West. Co., Va., Jan. 14, 1950, © 
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: TABME NO. 1. 
Capital invested at Mt. Pleasant, 560 
_ acres of land, purchased twelve years 
Somgoat «ee | fine Y: 
Cash expended, from fithe to time, in the bery, 
purchase of lime, in Baltimore. . . the mi 


Cash expended in farm buildings and 
draining meadows, &e. . . . , *, 
Slaves, of both sexes, young and old, 
stock of all kinds, and implements on 
the farm, at inventory prices 


| TABLE NO. I. 

Net proceeds in cash of crops of corn, 
wheat, oats, hay and sundries sold from 
Mt. Pleasant, in the year 1846, being 
produce of one year, as taken from my 
account book. 0°86 6 ss ee 

Expenses of the Farm, 
Overseer’s wages . - $140 00 





BERETEEELERS ELSE 


fo i a afine 
Blacksmith’s account and wear po 
and tear of implements 75 00 


& 


Part of clothing, not manufac’d - 50 00 
Cloverseed, annually 25 00 | 


Net profit, in cash, for 1846% > ‘ie 

Net proceeds of sales of crop§, &e., 
Mt. Pleasant, in 1847, being produge my © 
of one year, taken from my account 
book ae bs eo ee ; 2 

Expenses same as 1846 . 


“ary 


Net profit, in cash, for 1847 » $1,683) 


Net proceeds of sales of crops from Mt. 
Pleasant, in 1848, being produce of 
year, as above oF «io 

Expenses same as last year 


PEERS Es eee SESE 


FE 


Net profit, in cash, for 1848 


Net proceeds, in cash, of crops sold from 
Mt. Pleasant, in 1849, being produce 
of one year,asabove. . ee 

Expenses same as last year 


eee bark Evie" Fe E 





Net profit, in cash, for 1849 . 248 
TABLE NO. Ul. 
Recapitulation of Profits. 

1846 Seite ao a c16 pats 

1847 . 1d 

1848 . 9,381 

1849 js 2,475 # 

— 

Net profit, in cash, for 4 years. $8,664 
Or 10 83-100 per cent. annually, being 10 50 «Al 
for the first year, 8 43-100 for the second, ll used 
for the third, and 12 37-100 for the last year. _ 
Ir 
Guano inspected in Baltimore, in 1848-9, 5,800 tons; ™%) escap 


$4,350 ; estimated expense, $2,175; net revenue, 1% 
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THE REYBOLD FAMILY. 
, passing through the State of Del- 
thus speaks of the farms and family of the 
FReybolds, so celebrated for their Sheep and Peach- 
sand other good things.. We copy the extract from 
‘onardtown Beacon:— ee 
“WaAwaiting here the arrival of Col. : 
aride with the Presbyterian minister and a 
Mr. Cooper, out in the adjoining country, vier 
the splendid farms and farm buildings and 
us homesteads—the latter uniformly with 
fine yards crowned with the fullest variety of shrub- 
, flowers, &c. The wheat fields remind one‘of 
the month of May. After going about eight or ten 
miles, we came to the house or rather palace of 
, the great grower of sheep, fruit, and eve- 
that can add to the comfort and purse of man 
in the agricultural way. There the old patriarch en- 
jopshis fine estate with all its tasteful improvements, 
: ed by six sons and four married daughters 
with their families, on their res 
which are fully equal to his own. 


ctive estates, 
did not ascer- 
tain the individual product of each, but I stopped at 
John’s, where I saw two corn houses or cribs,— 
each 120 feet long, 16 feet pitch and 8 feet wide— 
in which John was housing a crop of corn that he 
aod others thought would reach 15,000 bushels, the 
ofsomething over 200 acres. All this family 
originated in the industry and well directed 
of the patriarchal father, who yet ‘enjoys 
afinerobust, healthy figure, with a complexion and 
ired mind that promise years of usefulness to 
his country and family. Having seen the corn cribs, 
spate ihe effort, though darkness was coming on, 
see the stacks in the field, for here they cut all off, 
from the stacks in the field, and only then 
e corn to the house or crib. Passing 
to , the best of which we did not see, we 
met John at the head of his hands about sixteen in 
tumber, and in the dress of the foreman, he having 
¢idured his full share of the labors of the day. He 
Was recognized and approached our carriage with 
the best manner and feeling, inviting us to spend 
the night with him, which invitation we were obli- 
ged to decline doing, though we had a ride of ten 
miles before us to this place. I would have been 
ly pleased to have viewed the field, and to 
witnessed the laborers’ enjoyment of the abun- 
dant supper which we saw in preparation in an out- 
ing, near their sleeping apartments.”’ 




































Bont Dust.—The following we gather from 
Sehnston, who is admitted by all to be good authori- 


Eight pounds of bone-dust are equal in phos- 
phates to 1,000 pounds of hay or wheat straw. 

260 pounds of bone dust, are sufficient to supply 
all the phosphates contained in the crops grown du- 


| a four years rotation. 

ro twee should not be ground too fine. 
381 2 The necessity of bone manure to pastures, where 
154 cows graze, may very easily be imagined 
"fe fom the fact stated by Johnston, that ‘the milk of 
gfe © ©¥S contains about half a pound of the phosphates 
oe inevery ten gallons.’ 
nt “Animal tissues,’ says the same authority, ‘‘when 

s §6‘Used as manures, om to be well covered with 


earth, or ploughed under, in order to facilitate their 
mposition, and at the same time to prevent the 
eseape of the gases formed during this process.”’ 














THE FLOWER GARDEN-—FEBRUAREL 


Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
merican Farmer. 

The a in the housé will begin now 
to assume a different appearance; more plants will 
be coming into bloom ; the Camellias, especially will 
be in their greatest beauty. Care must be taken in 
supplying them with plenty of water, so that the 
roots will receive it throughout the whole ball of 
earth. It is better to be guided by this course than 
giving a little at atime, as the lower part of the 
earth scarcely receives any moisture, and much in- . 
jury is done to planis when treated in this way, be- 
‘sides not producing so fire abloom. Syringe over 
the tops occasionally in fine weather, which will be 
found a great benefit to the appearance, and strength- 
ens and makes them shoot stronger wood, as they 
will begin to grow this month. 

Azaleas wil| soon be in flower, andy will require 
attention by liberal supplies of water. Have them 
néatly trained and tied up, and divest them of the 
under leaves, if any appearance of a rusty color; 
they are apt to look in this way if attacked with the 
red spider, but more so after such a dry season as 
the last. 

Geraniums that have been topped will begin to 
grow, and require larger pots; and to have neat 
plants, keep them dwarfed, by tieing down as near 
the pots as possible; in this way, they will throw 
out their side shoots and numbers of flowering stems, 
which is not common for tall plants to*do; they 
also flower much stronger if kept near the glass, and 
plenty of air given. Place them in acool part of 
the house, to keep them hardy, and a fine bloom 
may be relied on, if care is taken to destroy the 
aphides or fly, so soon as the appearance of them is 
visible, by a fumigation of tobacco smoke, and a 
syringing of water occasionally through the growing 
season. 

Bulbous rools, in pots, will require their sized pots 
for flowering, as 4myrillus, Babianas, Izias, Sparazis, 
Hypoxis, Luchevalias, Antholyzas, Glediolus, jian- 
thus, and several others that flower early. They 
will do well in a soil two parts loam and one part 
leaf mould, with peat and a little well rotted ma- 
nure, mixed well together, and give plenty of 
drainage. 

Achemenes may be repotted this month, to have 
an early bloom ; also, that splen‘id plant, Gloriosa 
Superba, might be brought forward, and given a little 
bottom heat, and, if properly treated, will amply 
repay when in bloom for all the trouble bestowed, 

Fuchias will require attention, and cuttings put in, 
also Cinerarias, Verbenas, Panseys, and stock Gilti- 
flowers may be repotied in the sized pots for 
blooming. 

Cuttings may be put in of Camellias, Roses, and 
most flowering plants, and grafting done of such as 
require that process, and seeds sown of different ten- 
der annuals, and others intended to be turned out in 
the bordeys for an early bloom. 

All hardy plants in frames will require to be 
separated and repotted, as uriculas, Polyanthus, 
Hepaticas, and different other frame perennials. 


Garden Fruit Trees.—Prune these, if they need 
it, about the last of this month. Cut none butdead 
limbs off, except where they interlap; be sure to 
smooth the wound, and apply the plaster we recom- 
mended last month. 

Shrubbery, of all kinds, may be planted out:as 
soon as the frost is out of the earth. 
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For the American Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROPS. 
ROOTS AND VEGETABLES, CULTIVATED FOR STOCK. 


SWEET POTATOE. 

The cultivation of this root is becoming of much 
importance in the tide-water counties of Maryland, 
Virginia and N. Carolina, many thousand bushels 
being annually shipped tothe Northern and Eastern 
_ markets, besides a: home consumption. The fol- 
lowing is the analysis of its inorganic constituents— 
ane thousand pounds yielding 10.90 Ibs. of ash: 
Silicic. acid, 0.24 Phosphate lime, 2.78 
Sulphuric acid 0.16 Carbonate “ 0.08 | 46 99 
Organie¢ acids, 0.54 Potash, 6.37 : 
Magnesia, 0.07 Soda, 0.66 

Thus it will be seen it contains 5814 per cent. of 
potash, and 2514 per cent. of phosphate of lime 
(bone ~~ or 84 per cent. of the two. This 
shows us, if we would cultivate it to advantage, we 
must supply the soil with these, if deficient, bone 
dust and ashes. 

Varieties. —There are several varieties under cul- 
tivation: The Yam is a large, somewhat globular 
root; the euticle rough, and somewhat corrugated, 
of a yellowish white coler; the substance is yellow, 
somewhat tinged with red. The Yellow Bark isa 
long, somewhat crooked root, yellowish white cuti- 
cle; substance white. This variety is tougher than 
others, and not so good an eating root; some prefer 
it. It grows to a considerable size, and the yield 
per acre is generally large. The Red Spanish is 
somewhat globular, elongated at the extremities; 
the cuticle is smooth, of a redish purple color; the 
substance yellowish white, or white. This is the 
best variety for eating, and, upon a good soil, the 
yield is greater, and more certain than the Yellow 
Bark. The White Spanish is, in shape, between the 
Red and the Yellow Bark, and is, I think, a cross 
of the two; the cuticle is white; substance white, 
and, when cooked, mealy. It attains a larger size 
than the Red, and the yield is large. ' 

Raising Slips.—The most certain and economical 
plan of raising potatoes is from the slips. These 
are raised in beds from 5 to 6 feet wide. The 

und should be trenched out to the depth of 10 or 

2 inches, and filled up with decomposed vegetable 
mat-er, the scrapings from woods, swamp mud, 
manure, &c. to within 3 inches of the surface. Upon 
this, the potatoes are laid, from 2 to 3 inches. apart, 
apd covered with the earth removed. The bed 
should be planted in March or April. 

Preparatiom of the Land.'—The land intended for 
potatoes should be well covered over with leaves, 
decayed vegetable matter, scrapings from the 
woods, &c., the previous winter, and ploughed in 
to'the depth of 12 or 14 inches. The following 
spring, it is to be reploughed, and laid off with a 

ovel plough, in beds 3 feet wide; upon these beds, 
apply compost mentioned heretofore, 300 bushels per 
acre, and ridge it ups by running 2 or 3 furrows 
each way, throwing th 
with hoes. 

Planting Slips. — As soon as the weather is 
seasonable, after the slips attain a sufficient size, 
they are broken off close to the root, and set out 18 
in apart in the ridges. For setting out, the 
ground should be moist, but not too wet. 

Working.—The potatoe requires to be kept en- 
tirely free of grass; and, for this purpose, they 
must be frequently hoed and hand waters In weed- 


em together, and dressing off 





ing, care must be taken not to work so 
come in contact with the roots, Befon wae 


attain much size, the ‘ shovel plough ’ should be ma 


between the ridges. Every attention must be 
to keep them entirely free from grass. If the 
show a disposition to run too much ‘to vine. 
must be shortened; for this purpose, small gwi 
omd frequently used. ie 
larvesting.—Upon the decay of the leaf, in S 
tember, they should be dug, pe out with 
plough. After the roots turned out have beg 
collected, a harrow should run over the ground, as, 
no matter how careful, some roots will remaiy 
covered, which the harrow will bring to the surfaes, 
Yield.—The yield is from 2 to 400 bushels per 
acre of merchantable: potatoes. 
Preserving.—If the potatoes be placed in aba 
or hogshead, ps their ends, first Placing a layer 
of powdered charcoal or saw dust at the botion, 
then pereeng with the same—then another Jayera 
potatoes, and so on until full—they may be pe 
served for months without injury. "The difference 
in value, in the fall and in the spring, will amph 
repay for the trouble. 


IRISH POTATOES, IN LAZY BEDS. 

In raising this root, there is no plan or moded 
culture which offers more advantages, in ay, 
production and improvement, than that of “lay 
beds.”’ By this mode, there is great saving of labar, 
increased productions, facility of harvesting, a 
permanent improvement of the land. 

The land should be well limed or marled, an 
ploughed to the depth of 12 or 15 inches, and la 
rowed perfectly level. Lay off in drills 18 i 
apart, 6 or 8 inches deep; fill up with swamp 
or decayed vegetable matter, and, over this, ashes, 
at the rate of 30 bushels per acre. Plant the 
toes, cut in pieces, two eyes to each, 12 to 15 inches 
apart. The whole bed is then to be covered tothe 
depth of 6 or 8 inches with straw or ‘ pine tags;” th 
latter are preferable. This covering prevents the 
growth of grass and weeds, and retains sufficiett 
moisture in the soil, which is so essential to thede 
velopment of the tuber. The improvement of th 
land will amply repay the trouble of covering, &. 
In harvesting, all that is necessary is to remove the 
covering and pick them up.’ The finest potatoes! 
have ever seen were raised upon this plan, witht 
largest yield. 

3 BEETS. 

With the exception of turnips, this is the mot 
important of the root crops. ‘The kind grown ft 
stuck are the mange] wurtzel and sugar beet, AB 
uluminous or clayey soil, is best adapted to them 
in this it differs from the turnips and carrot, which 
succeed best upon a light soil. ‘ 

Preparation of the Land.—The soil being adapted, 
it should be turned over to the depth of J6or 
inches—the deeper, the better—reploughed, hae 
rowed and cross harrowed, until it is as fine as po 
sible. ‘The drills are then laid off 18 inches apart 
10 or 12 inches deep; these are to be filled up, 
within 4 or 5 inches of the top, with fine manure 
and entirely with decomposed swamp mud, if ites 
be had—if not, the scrapings of woodland. TW 
soil is then drawn upon the drill, so as to ridge some 
3or4 inches. A wooden wheel, some 4 or9 
wide, with small square pegs projecting about # 
inch, and 4 inches apart, is then run down 
to form the holes for the reception of the 
From 2 to 3 seed are deposited in each. A su 
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poller, 4 or.6inches wide, is then run down the 
drill, to cover the seed and compress the earth 
. ‘Alarge grindstone, fixed somewhat like a 
w, is the bestroller. The seed may be 
gown from the 15th April to the 15th May. 
j ion of the Seed.—The seed should be 
aked in warm water for two or three di or 
anfil they commence vegetating, then covered with 
ghes and plaster. If thus treated, they speedily 
vegetate. : 
Cultivation.—So soon as the plants are fully up, 
should be thinned, so as to leave only one in 
a lace; if any be missing, they can be replant- 
hey are then worked with a light hoe, and 
thé rows hand weeded. After this, until the plants 
alarge size, they are worked with the culti- 
valor, removing the front tooth; the row, at each 
working, must be hand weeded. When the beets 
grow so as to fill up the space between them, every 
other one is to be removed, and fed to stock. After 
this, they are to be well hoed and hand weeded. 
Frequent stirring of the earth, and keeping it én- 
tirely free from grass, is essential to their growth. 
esting. —When of sufficient size, they may be 
a for feeding. The whole pss, ha finally 
ted in October. The tops are to be removed 
md fed to cattle, and the roots stored in a dry 


: ? CARROTS. 
Soil.—A light sandy soil is the best for this crop. 
Preparation of Land.—This is prepared in the 
same way as for beets.. The seeding and after 
culture is also the same, except they are not left so 
thin. They are an excellent food for stock of all 
for milch cows. Horses are said 


Semepeciall 
to grow fond of them after a time, and to keep in 


fine order and healthy when fed upon them. 
ARTICHOKE. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is one of the most pro- 
roots grown, and one of the most important in 
the rearing of hogs. It requires no trouble but 
that of first planting. 

Planting.—Plough to the depth of 12 or 15 inches, 
and harrow well. Lay off the rows two feet apart 
each way, and plant the root, cut in small pieces, 
twoeyes to each. This is all that is requisite. The 

is about 1,000 bushels per acre. . A five.acre 
will keep 200 hogs from Ist of October to the 
Istof December. 
the lot, ‘to root for themselves.’’? The stirring of 
the land will be equal to a pk ughing; and the drip- 
o of the hogs will keep up the land. After the 
are removed, the land should be harrowed. 
They are said to thrive well in,woodland, from 
Which the undergrowth and small trees have been 
Ttemoved; if so, there is much woodland that could 
not be turned to a better use. H. M. P. 
P. George, Va., Jan. 15th, 1850. 


For the American Farmer. 
PEAS, BEANS, BUCKWHEAT, TURNIPS. 


Upon a silicious soil, Peas form one of the most 
nt crops in a rotation. This culture seems 

‘Aree the land of weeds, and noxious insects, so 
Urious to the grain crop, especially wheat. It is 
a inous or papillionaceous plant, and like all 
fer of this class, is ameliorating im its character. 
forms with the exception of clover aud tobacco 
me of the best preparatives for wheat; and indeed, 
upon a sandy soil, is even superior to clover. . Its 
uxuriant foliage extracts a large amount of carbon 


The hogs should be turned into | P 





from the atmosphere, while-its roots ramifying in 
the subsoij, seems to bring up a large amount of the 
inorganic matters lost to the soil—hence its pecu» 
liar value as a fallow, especially upon soils def> 
cient in vegetable matters. The vine grows most 
luxuriantly upon soils containing lime, especially 
so, upon marled land, in which both lime and mag- 
hesia are present; they also require Sulph. and Phos- 
phate of Lime to develop them in the:greatest perfeo- 
tion. The seed requires a soil rich in Phosphates, 
and the Nitrates of Potash and Soda. We may there- 
fore, so regulate the crop, as-to increase the growth 
of the vine, or the produce of the seed; of course if 
intended for a fallow, our aim should be rmer. 

There are several varieties of peas grown, both 
for seed and fallow, each having its advocates. 
The Black.eye and Yellow clay pea are I believe the. 
best for fallow and for seed. e Marrow fat has 
been highly spoken‘of, both for fallow and for its 
feeding properties ; from the luxuriance of ‘its vine 
it may be admirably adapted for the former. 

Seeding.—The land should be well broken up, and 
the seed sown broadcast.* One cause of the  fre- 
quent failure of this crop, is thin seeding: of the 
larger varieties, at least four bushels per acre should 
be seeded; of the smaller varieties from two to 
three. After seeding, they should be well covered 
with the harrow. They may be sown at any time 
from April to July; if the soil is suitable, they soon 
cover the ground and prevent the growth of weeds. 
If intended for fallow, they should be turned under 
before maturing the seed. 

Gathering.— When the vine begins to dry up they 
should be pulled up, and the seed flailed or whipped 
out, and run through the fan mill. The straw 
should be thrown in the farm yard for manure. 
The yield per acre, is from thirty to forty bushels. 

Feeding qualities.—As an article of food, peas are 
superior to any other vegetable, except beans; 
being richer in ‘ghiten, and being nearly as rich in 
fatty matters, as any other. For stock of all kinds 
they will be most valuable, especially for sheep and 
hogs. When fed to stock they should always be 
either boiled or steamed. When corn is high and 
peas low, the latter are preferable for fattening 
hogs; of course the preference must be regulated 
by the comparative market value of thetwo. Asa 
fallow, especially upon lands not sufficiently rieh to 
roduce remunerating crops of clover, the pea 
is of the utmost importance.’ If possible, two fal- 
lows should be obtained in the same year. For the 
first, the peas should: be sown as soon as the spring 
is fully opened, and one bushel of Bonedust, and two 
pecks of Plaster, applied to each acre; when they 
commence flowering freely turn them under, and 
sow another crop, to be treated in the same way. 
By this means, clover sowed in the fall, with the 
last fallow, will have a luxuriant growth the next 
year. 

BEANS. 

The most economical plan of cultivating the bean, 
is to plant them in the hills with corn. They should 
be planted when the corn is from two to three, feet 
high—4 to 6 in each hill; the corn stalk seems as a 
support to them, and if the soil be good, or the hill 
composted or manured, they will not prove detri- 
mental to the corn. The white or heavy bean is the 
best for field crop, The yield per acre-is from 20 
to 30 bushels, and they usually command One Dol- 
lar; their cultivation is, therefore, a matter of im- 

ortance to the farmer, especially if saving labor 
So aa object, as the same workings answer for 
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this, as for the corn crop. In gathering, they are 
palled up, and the seed flailed out, endtbthongh 
the fan mill. 
Nutritive matters.—The bean is the rieh@st known 
table in nutritive ies, being especially 
rich in gluten. Upon plantations, if beans were 
substituted for a of the meal usually allowed 
negroes, it w add greatly to their comfort, 
health and strength. One peck of meal, and a half 
gallon of beans per week, would afford them more 
nourishment than three gallons of meal. 
BUCKWHEAT. 
This. t crop has been too much neglected 
in the It is particularly adapted to a sili- 
cious soil, and will grow upon a soil which will 
searcely support any other crop; it is rapid in its 
wth, a does not exhaust the land. As agreen 
fallow, it is the cheapest, and one among the very 
best. A poor sandy soil may be improved in two 
ears, so as to bring remunerating nay by the fol- 
wing plan: Plough the land to the depth of 6 in- 
ches, and sow oats in Febmary: fallow them in early 
in June, to the depth of 8 inches; sow in Buckwheat 
and fallow in in August to the depth of 10 inches ; 
resow in Buckwheat, and fallow in in October to the 
depth of 12 inches, marling or liming before fallow- 
ing; let it lay on naked fallow during the winter; 
resow in oats in February, with 2 bushels of bone- 
dust per acre; fallow in in June, to the depth of 16 
inches; resow in Buckwheat; fallow in July; sow 
in Peas, and apply 1 bushel of plaster per acre; fal- 
low in October to the depth of eighteen inches; sow 
in wheat and clover with ten bushels of unleached 
ashes, and 1 bushel of salt per acre. The wheat 
crop will repay the whole cost, the first year. Each 
crop fallowed in, brings up from the subsoil, differ- 
ent inorganic substances, which are deposited in the 
soil, by the decomposition of the plants, the decom- 
ition of the crops, and the opening the land by the 
liows, and the naked winter fallows renders the 
soil prepared to absorb and retain large amounts of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and ammonia by 
rains and dews, which gives rise to chemical chan- 
ges in the soil, and the formation of large quantities 
of nitrates; the additional depth of each fallow deep- 
ens the soil; and if a clay subsoil, will change en- 
ively me character of the soil. Therefore we are 
i and changing the soil by each process. 
.—-Buckwheat may be seeded at any time 
from Apri] to August; but it is best to sow upon the 
“stubble fallow,”’ after wheat, as it then comes in at 
a time when the farmer is somewhat at leisure ; 
that is, after seeding wheat. And the farmer should 
So arrange, as never to be pressed by two crops at 
the same time; which by judicious management, 
and economy of time, is easily done. The stubble 
should be turned under to the depth of 8 or 10 in- 
ches; and if intended for cropping, 2 pecks, if for fal- 
low 4 -pecks, sown to the acre with 2 bushels of 
bonedust, and the land well harrowed and rolled. 
Harvesting.—In from 9 to 10 weeks after seeding, 
the crop will be ready to harvest. It should be cut 
with grass blades, and collected with horse rakes. 
It may be got out with a wheat thrasher, or flailed 


out. The yield is from 30 to 40 bushels per acre. 
Feeding properties.—As a morning luxyry for man, 


“ ‘akes’’ are proverbial, “Ag an articie 
of food for stock, itis very valuable, It is eapecia)- 
ly useful for fattening hogs and bones, areas and 
Sized wie meh popnen ros bole be cobs 
v es, It will fatten a horse more i- 
Ty than either oats or corn. 


$= 


TURNIPS. 

There is no crop more neglected in 
husbandry than the Turnip; and none so to 
repay the cost of cultivation. The climate of the 
middle states is as well adapted to its general 
ture, as any section of the globe. The rearing of 
sheep and the growing of turnips go hand in band; 
we cannot be successful in the one it the oth. 
er. Nor can we hope fo arrive at acme of ag. 
ricultural improvement until the general introdye. 
tion of both. 

Preparation of Soil.—As soon after harvest as pom 
sible, the lot intended for turnips should be ¢ 
ee harrowed and cross harrowed, 

rills should be laid off 18 inches apart, and fp 


nen and over this a mixture of 2 bushels of bom 
ust and 10 of ashes; cover lightly with earth, 
drill the seed at the rate of two —— per acre, 
The Ruta baga and large Norfolk are the best 
When the seed come up, the plants should be spri 
kled with animal oil, and thinned to two inches, 

Cultivution.—The crop is best worked with the 
cultivator, removing the front tooth; this should be 
run through them twice a month, gradually thinni 
them to 6 or 8 inches; the rows should be Band 
or worked carefully with a small hoe. 

Gathering.—A very good plan, if the field is large, 
and the farmer has sheep, is to dig every other row, 
and eat off the remainder with sheep. This cane 
done by means of a hurdle fence, moving it as th 
sheep consume the roots. 

Preserving.—After digging the tops are tobe re 
moved, and used for feeding, and the aes 
in a dry cellar, upon straw, and covered will 
straw. 

Feeding.—To sheep, they may be fed cut small 
for other stock, it is preferable to boil them. Steck 
of all kinds are remarkably fond of them, and et 
them with avidity. For fattening hogs and beers 
there is no better food. 

Prince George, Jan. 1st, 1850. H. M.P. 





For the American Farmer. 


THE SUN-FLOWER. 


For fattening purposes, this is one of — 
and best plants that can be raised. The yields 
about fifty bushels per acre,—which will a 
gallons of oil, and fifteen hundred pounds of | 
eake. They are especially adapted for fattening 
beeves, hogs, fowls, &c. 

Planting.—The ground should be well ploughed 
and harrowed, and laid off in rows ‘twelve inches 
each way, the seed being dropped in the 

The necessary quantity of seed is from four to fn 
ounds per acre. They should be planted in Apri 
he plants require no after culture. So soon # 
the seed turn black, the heads should be removed, 
when the whole are gathered ; the seed are 
flailed out. The stalks of an acre of ground, ¥ 
yield one thousand pounds of Potash, for whic 
purpose they can be burnt, and used in making 
compost. If possible, they should be grown 
swamp-land well drained; this is necessary, 
rapidly exhaust the land of potash. The seed et 
be bruised in a common cider-mill, and if the oil 
wanted, pressed in the cider-press. The bat 
with a brilliant flame, and fragrant odour. a 
farmers would find this to afford the 
best light. The leaves, while green, afford ma 





excellent food for stock. 




















to 8 inches deep; into the drills a compost of sway : 
mud and manure, 300 bushels to the acre should iy 
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PUMPKINS. 

Thest succeed oniy upon the richest lands. Upon 
such lands they are grown among corn. They some- 
times attain an enormous size. They are eaten by 
stock of all kinds, even horses, and cause them to 
fatten rapidly, The seed, which are a thrown 
away, shou carefully preserved, as they form 
an extremely valuable oil cake fur fattening pur- 

. They may be bruised in the same way 48 
Bpie-fowsr seed. They are especially useful 
given to stock suffering from disease of the hisesys. 
a . CIMBLINS. 

For early feeding for hogs and cattle, the cimb- 
one of the most useful vegetables which the 
reancultivate. They contain an equal quan- 
fity of nutritive matters with other vegetables, 
the * pean is much greater and continuous. Four 
geres of cimblins will keep one hundred hogs, or 
forty head of cattle, from June to September. They 
¢ause a large increase of milk in cows, and of a 
richer quality. They are particularly useful for 
ing sows, with suckling pigs. 

Preparation of Land.—Plough the soil deep,.and 
harrow well, Lay off in hills four feet apart each 
way; into each hill, place one quart of compost, or 
fine manure. Plant four seed in each hill, and 
when properly up, thin totwo. Care must be taken 
not to plant them near pumpkins or gourds, as they 
will cross with these and the fruit be ruined. To- 
mato plants pat be set out among the vines. 

We -—The land should be ploughed before 

commence running, and the hills worked 

y s thereafter, with the hoe. This is all 

ork they require. 

Feeding.—The fruit should be gathered in the 
evening, for the next day’s feeding, pulling all of a 

jent size. They are cut in small pieces for 
several hours, until perfectly soft, then mashed. 
This “ mash,”’ and a supply of fresh clover, will be 
allthe stock require, ‘To every thirty gallons of 
wash, one pint of salt should be added. 

TOMATO. 

This is also a most excellent addition to the food 
of stock. Planted with Cimblins, after the first 
tleughing, they require no separate working. Ad- 

to the wash of cattle, they form a wholesome 
andvaluable food. ‘THey are especially useful in 
summer feeding. , 

GROUND OR GOOBER PEA. / 

For hogs, this is an important addition to other 
vegetables. The soil is prepared similarly as for 
Sweet potatoes, and the peas planted two feet apart, 
two in cach hill. They ripen under ground, and 

yield is very great. They come on a month 
artichokes, and will serve for food a month 
f~oner. The hogs are turned upon them to feed 
Bemselves. They amply repay the cost of cultiva- 


‘ FEEDING STOCK. . 
Every farmer, if he has not already done so, 
thould provide himself with one of Mott’s Patent 
rs; the cost is moderate, in consideration of 
tho saving, and additional value of the food. All 
the corn-cobs should be saved and crushed, for 
Doiling, to form the basis for washes. To this the 
bles or roots should be added in their season, 
the whole thickened with oat or buckwheat, 
oy pg meal. Plenty of salt nen ae aged, 
is is the most profitable way of applying it to 
the land. A sullcicney of the ‘owash” should be 
given with green clover and hay to satisfy, but not 








Satiate each animal. All the sto¢k upon the farm 
should be kept up in the stable lot, and this kept 
well littered with mud, leaves, serapings of wood, 
&e., to absorb the liquid excrements. No farmer 
can hope to improve his land rapidly, who neglects 
this ; as during summer the dripings of cattle is 
more than in winter, and if up, they perspire 
less and their liquid excrements increase. The ad- 
ditional — of manure, the increase of pro- 
ducts, and the increase in the value of Jand, will 
amply repay the trouble. ~ . M, P. 
Mayfield, P. Geotge, Va., Feb. 1st, isi, 


CHAPPELL’S SALTS—ON CORN IN Ya. 
Eastvitte, Va., Nov. 23d, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sin—I wrote you last spring of an experi- 
ment I was about making with ‘*Chappell’s Salts?’ 
on oats and corn. Both crops are ered and J 
now send you the results. e salts were sowed 
broadcast on poor sandy land on oats and clover at 
the rate of two barrels per acre, on the 25th of 
April; for six weeks the improvement in the looks 
of the oats was visible as far as the spot could be 
scen, and this led me to anticipate a large yield, 
but when the oats were cut they seemed little better 
than on an adjoining land not manuréd. Owing to 
the difficulty of thrashing a small detached part of 
my crop, I have no means of ascertaining the pre- 
cise increase of yield. The clover starved out on 
the dressed as well as on the undressed land. ‘ 

On the same day, viz: April 25th, the corn having 


just been planted, I applied one barrel of ‘* Chap- 


pell’s Agricultural Salts ’’ ona half acre of poor 
sandy land broadcast, intermitted a half acre, and 
applied another barrel in the same way on the third 
half acre. I then left 6 rows, the same depth as the 
half acres, undressed, and applied a small handful 
on every hill for six rows. Finally I applied a 
handful on every second hill for six rows. Through- 
out the entire season the salted corn was far ahead 
of that not dressed, the stalks larger and more lux- 
uriant, and the ear apparently much heavier. In- 
deed I felt satisfied until the crop was measured 
that I should be reimbursed for my outlay in the first 
crop, upon being gathered and submitted to the test 
I found, 

Ist. The first half acre dressed with one barrel 
of the Salts, containing 29 rows 57 deep, 1653 hills, 
yielded 7 flour barrels of ears as it came from the 
field. 

2d. The half acre undressed containing 28 rows 
57 deep, 1596 hills, yielded 5 flour barrels of ears 
as it came from the field. 

3d. The 2d half acre dressed with one barrel of 
the Salts containing 28 rows 57 deep, 1596 hills, 
yielding 6 flour barrels and one bushel of ears. 

4th. The six rows without the Salts 57 deep, 342 
hills, yielded two bushels and a half of ears. 

5th. The six rows in which every hill received a 
handful, 57 deep, 342 hills, yielded three bushels 
and a half, and a half peck of ears, / 

6th. The six rows in which every second hill was 
dressed, same number of hills, yielded 3 bushels of 
ears. 

It is proper to add that in the half acre not dress- 
ed there was a spot of a little over 20 feet square, 
much better than the surrounding land, as shown by 
the superior yield. This was an accidental cir- 
cumstance, and of course increased the relative 
yield of that half acre slightly. 
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From these data, I think we can arrive at a pretty” 
accurate estimate of the value of ‘‘ @happell’s 
Salts’? on corn in our lands. Thus it would appear | 


out, would be greatly improved by having 1 bashel 
sap rvs mixed with eve it 


twenty loads of 


iming and Marling.— 


ith regard to 
by adding the yield of the two half acres dressed, | time for applying lime or marl, we woelt' remark, 
obtained from am acre 13 flour barrels and one bush- | that any time is a proper one, the great thing being, 
el of ears, by the application of 2 barrels of Chap-'| when the land may need it, that the caleareogs 


pel ’s Salts, costing 
cents freight, total 46,50. 

By doubling the yield of the undressed half acre, | 
we get ten flour barrels of ears. . Difference to 


a barrel in Baltimore, and principle should be supplied. Perfiaps as good g 
| time as say to apply it, is when the corn : 

ished an a 
soil by a second harrowing. It may be appli 
With the 


harrowed, to be’ intermingled with th 


‘pay me for my outlay, 3 flour barrels and a bushel | under similar circumstances to any crop, 
of ears, or in round numbers-one barrel of corn, | assurance of resulting benefits, if not the first yew 


worth say $2,75 ta pay for $6,50. 


| thereafter, certainly many succeeding ones, “We 


The increase of yield of the six row» Jressed in | have known it when applied to grass land one two, 
every hill over that not dressed will be found by | and three years, before it was broken up, to be fal 


calculation to be about nine bushels of ears per 


lowed with decided advantages. This where 


acre, as the corn was planted 3 feet.9 inches by 4 | cumstances may concur. to make suc’ applications 


feet. 
And the inerease of the rows in which every 2d 


convenient, is, we are disposed to think, as 
mode of application as any other. When iy 


hill was dressed, was in about the same proportion, | plied, it never fails to improve the character of 


or a little ander 444 bushels of ears per acre. 
If this land should yield me next year a good crop | 
of oats and a heavy set of clover, it may still com- 
pensate me for the outlay. 
Yours respectfully, _ 
NortTHampPTon. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
'. PEBRUARY. 


As our legislature is now in session, we know not 
how we can better commence our memoranda for 
this‘month than by reminding the members of that 
honorable body that the agriculturists.of our. State 
look forward with hope that they will do something 





of a substantive character to promote the art and 
Science of agriculture. It is admitted by all, that 


iculturists as aclass are the foundation upon | 


| grass, both in quality and quantity, while by itsom 


specific gravity, the lime finds its way into the sqj, 


| where it :perfoms its chemical manipulations an 


peculiar es effectually and well, fully as much 
so as if its gpplication had been upon an inverted 
furrow. Such being the case, it is immaterial when 
and how it may be applied, so that the application 
be upon the surface, that ‘being essential to enabk 
it to become intimately mixed with the surface soil, 
as it is important that it should have an opportunity 
of acting upon the entire body which sey eal been 
turned up. . ; 

In all applications of lime or mat! to- Jani, 
of a light texture, we’ would always prefer to com 
post either substance with clay, in the proportions 
ten loads of the latter to whatever quantity of either 
of the former we might intend to apply to an acre 
of the land; we would let the compost remain in pk 
a few weeks, when we would werk it over; put it 


which the superstructure of human society has been | up in a cone like pie again, where we would suffer 
built, and yet strange as it may seem, with very few | it to be for two or thrée months, and then, afte 
exceptions little or nothing has been done to pro- | first shoveling it over again, spread it on the growl, 
mote their interests, or place their calling upon | which should be previously manured, ploughed aud 
that footing of pre-eminence to which they are en- | harrowed. Having spread thé compost, we woul 
titled. It is not our object to say to the legislature | harrow it thoroughly in, by lapping the furrow. By 
what they should do—but this we will say, it isex- | such process we should expéct to increase thet 


the great constituent body, that they will 

something worthy of the representatives of the 

_ people of land, that the first and greatest in- 

terest of Maryland will no longer be treated with 

neglect. To a ply the remedy is the province of 

the members of the Legislature, and in their hands 
we leave the matter for the present. 

With this invocation to action to the General As- 
sembly, we shall turn to those matters that ought to 
be seen to 

ON THE FARM. 

Accumulation and care of manure.—We have so 
often called the attention of husbandmen to those 
matters on their farms calculated to be converted 

_ into manure, thatit is not necessary to point out what 
is ore omg of being converted into manure, but 
we will here admonish them to permit nothing to go 

_+to waste that is of that character; and it may not be 
amiss to state that their cattle, barn-yards, and 
other places where their stock may be kept, should 
be so shaped as to prevent the riches of their dung 

~" —the liquid portions of it, from being washed away, 

- and we would impress this truth upon their serious 
consideration—that one load of manure that is well 


" ~<kept and preserved, is worth two to which no atten- 


. tion has been paid. All manure before being hauled 





nacity of the soil, and to a certain extent, prevetl 
the sinking of the lime or marl, besides imparting 
te the land a considerably increased ca ity for 
retaining moisture and resisting the influence d 
evaporation. Wet lands should be drained befor 
lime is applied to them. 

The question as to the quantity of lime that ough 
to be applied to an acre of land, is rather a moaid 
one, which, though often discussed,-is still wnsel 
tled. The maximum, however, seems to be. 
well fixed in the agricultural mind, upon 4 
of first quality, charged with vegetable remam 
at a hundred bushels. We nevertheless 
that even upon such soils, that for all present put 
poses, one half the quantity will answer fully # 
well, provided small doses be subsequently given 
it, either annually, or at the commencement 
rotation, as’ may best suit the convenience 4 
farmer, until the quantity applied may amoust 
one hundred bushels, which quantity, we — 
be sufficient for fourteen or fifteen years; and Me 
after such quantity may have been Baye 
doses of five bushels per acre, ann iy ae 
will answer all purposes of vegetation. ™. + 
a French Chemist of distinction, who has a ‘de 
subject one of deep interest and rese . 
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has also had great practical experience, is.of opin- 
ion, that. doses of 25 bushels per acre, until the 
maximum point shall have been reached, is better 
than the larger ones. Lands of medium quality, 
should not be treated to more than half the quanti- 
recommended for strong lands, and upon poor 
rhe sandy lands, we would not advise more than 
twenty bushels per acre, as the first dressing, and 
ee. unless they had previously received a ood 
dressing of strong barn yard manure. And we hold 
itasan indisputable truth, that all lands, after being 
limed should be set in clover or grass, to enable 
them to accumulate a proper supply of vegetable 
matter, to be acted upon by the lime and converted 
inte food for the plants. : 
Asa general rule, it may be assumed, that land 
will bear twice the quantity of mar} that it will of 
slaked lime, and hence, where it may be used in 
its stead, that that rule should be observed. Some 
marls are much richer in the calcareous element 
than others, but we should entertain no apprehen- 
sions upon that score, as ‘from the effete nature of 
the calcareous matter in all marls, no possible in- 
jury need be feared, provided the quantity applied 


isnot more than double that recommended for lime. 


Where a farmer has marl upon his estate, or can 
ure it at a reasonable rate, we think he would 
it to his interest to use it instead of lime, be- 

cayse, the former contains in its constituent ele- 

menis, other matters beside lime, which when 
incorporated with the soil, will act as nutritive 
manure, as bone earth and animal matter, thereby 
et ie value. Oyster shell mould, which be- 
sides lime, contains an appreciable quantity of veg- 
elable and animal remains, is a very valuable ad- 
dition also-to any lands. which may require liming. 

We have used it with the best effects, and witnessed 

its improvement of the land upon which we applied 

itfor many successive years. ; 

The good effects of lime in improving the produc- 
tive capacity of land’has been of late years so well 
established in practical husbandry, that it is hardly 
necessary to dwell upon it here, but it may probably 
benot amiss to specify a few of its offices. They 
are : 

1. Lime tends to convert the vegetable matter in- 
tovegetable food, thus performing the office of a 
solvent or converter of innutritious matter into nu- 
triment 


2. It corrects the acidity of soils by uniting with 

acids, or decomposing poisonous metallic salts. 

_ 9. It forms a part of the vegetable structure, and 
ey nid inorganic food. 

. Like all .other alkalies it also contributes to 
electrical effects, which may be regarded as a kind 
of stimulus to the vital functions. 

5. And among its other virtues, when applied in 
sufficient quantities, it tends to break down the te- 
port i. eat improve their friability, and pre- 
pate them to. be acted upon by the atmosphere, 
while its effeets upon sandy soils, increases their 
tenacity, greatly improves their power of retention, 
and as a consequences to some extent, prevents the 
loss of nutritive manures by evaporation or infiltra- 


t of pastures.—As every farmer and 

= should have a pasture for his stock, we 
it necessary to say that all may greatly im- 

} thé character of the grasses grown thereon 

ng each acre in pasture to a compost com- 


- the efficacy of this top-dressing, let him try 
it on one acre and judge for himself by compar- 
ison. If he will only make this experiment, we 
have no fear about the result—none that he will 
not next year so dress the residue of his pasture. 
Those who me have marl, by applying fifty bushels 
to the acre will find in it an enactlent substitute for 
the compost named above, or in the absence of that, 
5 bushels of bone earth will answer excellently 
well. Whichever may be applied should be har- 
rowed in and rolled, 

Fencing.—If you have not already procured your 

fencing stuff, do so without any farther delay, as 
afterthis month it may be too late to fell the tim- 
ber. For the mode of preparing the » we re- 
fer you to an article in another part of this month’s 
journal. 
' , Fence sides.—If your fence sides are infested with 
growing bushes, brambles and briars, cut them 
down and root them up. You may take our word 
for it, that such incumbrances, while they exhaust 
the soil and ret the ferce, never fail to earn for 
those who tolerate their growth an unenviable 
name—the stranger who may pass your farm when 
he sees such evidences of neglect invariably makes 
the invidious .remark—see there’s a.slovenly and 
neglectful farmer. . 

Out buildings —If any of these need repair, have 
them mended, after which cleanse and whitewash 
them. Attentions of this kind are not alone pro- 
motive of one’s interest, but they conduce to health 
and comfort, ‘and make a favorable impression up- 
on the’public judgment, a thing that no man can af- 
ford to be indifferent to, as one of the elements of 
human ‘happiness arises from the conscious be- 
lief, that a man deserves and: stands well in the af- 
fections and respects of his fellow men. Besides, 
every bestowal of pains which a man may make to 
increase the comforts and improve the appearance 
of his possessions, instinctively make him hove his 
home the more—enlarge his claims to self-esteem, 
and adds.immensely to the volume of his neighbors’ 
regard and consideration. 

Fields intended for Corn.—If the ground yeu in- 
tend to put in corn next spring is a clover-ley, man- 
ure and ploughi it up deeply, leave it until just be- 
fore you are going to plant your corn, then harrow 
it until -you get it into fine tilth: This done, sow 
on each acre of it two bushels of salt, harrow it in, 
roll, and plant your corn; and you will experience 
but little annoyance from grub and other worms, as 
the salt will give them their quietus just as notably 
as though you had done it with a bodkin. Thus, 
instead of being depredated upon, and injured by 
these troublesome serpents, your soil will be enriched 
by the decomposition of their bodies, and they made 
to encourage the growth of your corn. The salt, 
however, will do more than this—it will, to a con- 
siderable extent, act as fixer to the ammonia In the 
soil as it may be formed, attract moisture from the 
atmosphere; preserve the corn plants from firing, 
and furnish no inconsiderable quantity of soda and 
chlorine for their appropriation, : 
All stiff lands intended for spring culture, should 
be winter ploughed, to give the frost a chance to 
soften down and improve their texture; but as we 
have often repeated before, clays should -never be 
loughed when they are wet, you must select atime 
or breaking them up when he are neither wet nor 
dry. If ploughed. when wet, they assume the con- 
dition of mortar and will defy your skill to reduce 








at of 5° bushels of lime, 5 -bushels of ashes, 1 
lof salt and 1 bushel of plaster. If any should 


them throughout the season: 
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Poultry.—See that your poultry of all kinds by crushing them, putting them into-a RG, 
well fed, and furnished with lime, ashes and ye hogshead, pouring boiling water oe 


this month, that their houses are clean and their | covering them tightly up, can always hay at 
nests well made with fresh straw. Alternate their | hand, for by the time the crushed cobs are cool 


food between corn, oats and buckwheat. 

Tobacea beds.—See to the preparation of your to- 
bacco beds, and for the management of them we re- 
fer you to the admirable essay on the culture of 
tobacco, from the pen of Col. Bowie, to be found in 
our December number, p. 184, and to that excellent 

aper upon the same subject, from the pen of the 
Hien. Mr. Jones, of Fluvanna County, Virginia: In 
either of the modes of these distinguished gentlemen 
the planter may rely with confidence, as to pima 
cal knowledge and experience they each have the 
amplest capacity as teachers. 
‘osts for fencing.—As these are becoming scarce, 
we think it would be judicious for farmers to sow a 
few pounds of yellow locust seed in March or April 
to grow plants to set out a locust grove. The best 
way to prepare the seed, which should be of last 
season’s growth, is to pour boiling water over them 
and leave them to soak for forty eight hours or more, 
when the water should be drained off and the seed 
mixed with ashes, soot, lime or plaster. The soil 
to grow the scions in should be a deep sandy loam. 
It should be well manured, deeply ploughed and 
thoroughly harrowed. Drills 4 feet apart 2 inches 
deep should be made, the seed dropped or drilled 
in thinly and covered over, and the ground rolled 
over the drills. The plants must be kept clean from 
the time they come up until weeds cease to start in 
autumn. ey may be set out where they are in- 
tended to remain at from 1 to 2 years old, and will be 
fit for posts in 12 years. If set 10 or 12 feet apart 
each way, the trees will have room enough to grow 
inte good timber, and cannot fail to reward the 


grower. 
~ Implements of husbandry, tools, carts, §c.—-Are all 
these in good order? If not have them put so with- 
out delay. See to this yourself, and you will be 
sure that the necessary repairs are made. 

Have you such a stock of them as will enable 
you pleasantly and profitably to carry on the opera- 


tions of the farm. If not procure all you may 
need, and get the best, we always found the best the 
cheapest in the end. 

A orchards and Fruit generally.—If you have 
an orchard of good aprles on your farm, you of 
course have/no occasion 'o plant out a new one; but 
if you are without one, make immediate prepara 
tions to set out an orchard as soon next month as 
the frost is out of the ground, and while buying your 
trees be sure to get an assortment of the best kinds 
of apples for cooking, for eating and for cider and 
vinegar. While purchasing apple trees, if you 
are not already supplied, procure an assortment of 
pears, peaches, quinces, plums, &c., as every far- 
mer should have enough trees of such fruit on his 
place to supply the wants of his family in a measure 
of fullness. We go for comforts and luxuries as 
well as necessaries, and especially do we, when 
those luxuries are as conducive to health as are good 
well ripened luscious fruits. We have ever thought 
that man, next tothe payment of the obligations 
which he owes his creator, should consider it his 
duty to make those around him comfortable and 


happy. 

“Mitch cows.—February and March are, generally 
speaking, severe and trying months upon these 
creatures; they should, therefore, receive additional 
care, attention, and food. He that has corn cobs, 


| Will be sufficiently cooked to. be fed out, a peek ata 


meal] to each cow, in addition to her | 

der. He that has no cobs should give to eachot 
his milch cows, morning and night a mash of ex 
straw or hay, and meal or bran, made up with boi} 
ing water and fed when cool—this to be additional 
to the long fodder, hay or straw usually fed to them, 
These messes are most palatable wan salted, a 
handful of salt toa mess. If neither of these king 
of feed be at hand, a peck of roots with cut hay o 
straw will make an excellent substitute. But i 
should say you have no roots, our reply would be~ 
you should have raised them, as no one can reasop. 
ably expect his cows to give good pails of milk w 
less he provides them with suitable food to many. 
facture it out of. 

In calf heifers and cows.—Let these be attended tp 
in the same way recommended for milch cows 

Working horses, mules and oxen.—Every possible 
attention should be paid to these, they s re 
ceive good food, plenty of it, be stabled, warmly 
bedded, well cleaned and regularly watered three 
times a day. 

Breeding sows, and sheep.—See that these are well 
cared for. 

Young stock.—Give to these a feed of grain each 
morning and evening in addition to their long pro- 
vender; oats is the best, as that has more of the bone 
and musele material in it than corn. _ It isnot ne 
cessary that these grain feeds should be large, butif 
you wish your young stock to develop bone and 
muscle you must give them something to make it 
out of. We never had any faith in merely keeping 
skin and bones together; many a horse and many 
cattle have thus been cheated out of one third of 
their ‘‘fair proportions.”’ 

Salting stock.—All stock should receive, each, 
thrice a week an ounce of salt, or an ounce of the 
following mixture—equal parts of ashes, salt, and 
lime. Hogs should also be salted, and have salt 
charcoal and ashes given them three times a week. 
For stock of all kinds we prefer oyster shell lime, 
for the simple reason that every well conducted a» 
alysis found bdébe earth in it, and that is necessary 
to carry on the wear and tear and elaborations of the 
bone. : 

Sowing clover seed:—Every farmer who has a field 
in wheat should seize the first opportunity of favor 
able weather, to sow 12 pounds of clover seed 
every acre of it. One practice is to sow it on 
snow, when a bed of it may be found light enough 
to enable the seed to find its way, by its own spe 
cifie gravity, to the earth. We apprehend, hov- 
ever, that this plan is liable to great loss from binds, 
the which when pressed by hunger, consequent up 
on the snowy covering of the earth, necessarilY cot 
sume much of the seed, which may account, 10 part, 
for many fields being so thinly set, and so may 
outeries against the quality of seed. We believe 
would be better to wait until the frost is 
out of the ground, and then sow the seed and roll 
in. We have gone farther than this, and with 
results. We have, after sowing clover seed on 
young wheat passed a light harrow over 
and followed that with a roller. By this proces 
no possible injury need be apprehended to the whes! 
plants, many of them are, doubtless dragged out 





the harrow, but they are returned again by 
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ler, which also compresses innumerable joints into 
the soil, which take root, and thus is the chance of 
tly augmented and the stand of 
+ Besides which, the operation acts as a 
and impels forward the. growth of the 
Winter killed wheat we believe would be 
greatly benefitted by the latter treatment. 

Oats —It is too soon to put this crop in in this 
State or north cr east of it; but as our journal has 
awide circulation in the South, we deem it our 

to state, that so. soon as the frost is out of the 
ogra is the broad time to sow oats, and we will 

remark, that a good crop cannot be expected 
to be grown upon poor worn-out lands, whose min- 
eral, animal and vegetable substances have been ex- 
hausted by a long continuous series of improvident 
culture; and unfortunately for the character of this 
crop, it is mostly upon such soils that its eulture is 
attempted, and hence the small products. Where- 
as, wherever this crop is grown upon lands of only 
moderate fertility, under favorable circumstances 
of seeding and seasons, it scarcely ever fails to yield 
whighly remunerating crop. We have known 2400 
bushels to be taken off of a 40 acre field; but that field 
was in good heart, had been limed and ashed, and 
aclover-ley had been turned under to give place to 
the oats. ‘The poorest field might, with 400 pounds 
of guano, or 10 bushels of bone earth, be made to 
yield 40 bushels to the acre—and we should think 
that a good dressing of marl, would after the first 
year, do as well, ifaided by a moderate dressing of 
butritive manures. One bushel of Plaster and two 
of salt per acre, if sown broadcast, will ensure a 
very fair yield of oats, a yield very far beyond what 
the land unassisted would produce, and if to the 
plaster and salt, 5 bushels of ashes per acre, be su- 
peradded, the product will be improved as well in 
quantity as in quality. A dressing of 10 double 
horse cart loads of marsh mud and 5 bushels of 
lime, made into compost, will also greatly enhance 
the yield of grain. 





THE CORN AND WHEAT CROPS OF TAL- 
BOT COUNTY—TIME OF SOWING. 
Tatsor County, Jan. 8th, 1850. 
Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sin,—It is with no little pleasure that I 
enclose you the subscription for your monthly jour- 
nal, for this year. The vast source of Agricultural 
matter to be derived from its pages—the beautiful 
compilation of Essays—tie pleasing and satisfacte - 
ere and the plans for divisions and 
enclosures for farms, laid down by practical and 
seiéntific culturists and renovators of the soil, ren- 
der it one of the most interesting and profitable 
works of the day. Not only should its pages be 
Pleasing to the eye of the farmer, but it should be 
the object of every one, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the laborer, that its success be perfect and 
entire, and its circulation throughout this vast re- 
rae territory be as extensive as the winds of 

ven ; that its light may shine as brilliantly as the 
torb of day, over this home of freemen, our 


own glorious country. 

: farmer is the master wheel of the mechan- 

ism of communities—to him they look for that all- 
rtant, all-essential sustenance of the machine, 


the bread of life. He is the grand fountain head, 

rich source from whence springeth the very 
existence of governments, the crowning shield of 
®eciety—the smiles of happiness, the pleasures of 





life. With him rests the prosperity, the success of 
the merchant, the mechanic. It is clearly then to 
the advantage of even your wealthy tradesmen of 
the city, who (many of them) think, no doubt, they 
have. little or no interest in the improvement of 
farming, and are as widely disconnected from that 
branch of business as the North from the 
South: or if they-really are beginning to awaken 
from their Van Winkle slumber, are still almost as 
immovable and as stony in heart as the statues that 
adorn their public walks. I repeat, it is greatly to 
their advantage that the agricultural journals of 
the country should be extensively circulated, that 
their genial sun-shine may nourish every fruitful 
aed conceived, and disseminate every pro- 

experiment, successfully accomplished; and 
as you very wisely suggested, protect the unwary 
husbandman—who, existing as it were under the 
very tuition of the Author of his being, and pos- 
sessing but a scanty knowledge of the tarnished 
character of his fellow-man, can hardly conceive 
the many snares and gull-traps set for him, even by 
his own commission merchant, (in some instances) 
that he deems so high-minded, so perfectly honora- 
ble. He is as pure in heart and mind as the happy 
creatures that spring up around him—but, onee 
sully that temperament and arouse him to the vile 
trickeries that are practiced upon him, and he is 
as firm in his decisions as the old oaks of his forest, 
that have braved the storms of centuries. 

In answer to your inquiry in your last number, 
from your numerous subscribers in various sections 
of the country, respecting the crops of last year, } 
for one will briefly state, that in this county it is the 
opinion that the Corn crop was a general failure. 
In my own neighborhood, comprising two or three 
necks of as fine land as any on the shore, and } 
don’t know that I would be boasting to say in the 
State, but few farmers made more than eno to 
serve them. The Wheat crop was not so indiffer- 
ent, though certainly nothing extra; so far from it, 
I think I may safely assert, it was rather ordinary— 
the corn-land Wheat generally was below ordinary, 
or in other words, quite a failure; but our fallows 
in many instances were good. The attacks of the 
fly were very severe—with the fallow they were met 
though, and repulsed with but little damage—but 
with the poor corn-land, much weaker in ammuni- 
tion, its ravages were terrible. 

It has been a lesson practically and powerfully 
enforced upon the minds of the farmers of Talbot, 
that corn-land cannot be depended upon for a crop 
of wheat, and it is now becoming a universal prac- 
tice to prepare fallows, and dress them with the 
richest materials to be had. ‘ 

The fly has been very severe upon wheat the past 
fall, seeded tolerably early; a little later seeding 
has escaped entirely, and stands a much better 
chance of escaping the terrible scourge in the 
spring. From this and from previous experience, 
our farmers are generally confirmed in the opinion 
that early seeding will not answer as a general rule, 
and your humble correspondent entirely coincides 
with them. Itis very true that in some seasons 
early seeding would do well: in truth, would be 
the better for the plant; but at the same time we 
must not be blind to the fact, that we cannot di- 
vine the season, we cannot tell what the ‘ to-mor- 
row may bring forth,’’ and we have concluded that 
a medium time is preferable—a little before or af- 
ter the Ist of October, if the ground will permit. 
We set about it with a zeal—we bring every thing 
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suitable into requisition: our treble, double, single 

ploughs; and by the time our grandfathers, in ages 

past, would have’ had a cut in, we have a field in—# 
and as far surpassing their mode of putting in 

wheat, as the smoothing plane surpasses the jack. 
It is aH thoroughly hinge-harrowed, rolled if ne- 

cessary, and water-furrowed in the most: perfect 

manner. | . hh 

Farmers, I understand, in’ Queen Anne’s and 
Kent counties who are favoralile to early seeding, 
have fields nearly ruined by thé fy. It is our na-. 
ture, sir, to jump into a thing in teo big: a hurry, 
and like the whipped child, ere past stings of the 
rod have worn off, peril our backs for more. 

In your last number you were kind e¢ to 
speak favorably of Talbot, her cattle show, her 
poo husbandry, &c., and last but not least, her 
fair daughters. I, as one of her sons, thank you. 
I feel proud of allher fair daughters!. My native 
Talbot, my -native shore! Proud of her bold 
streams flowing to the sea, and her barks ladened 
with produce, wafted on their bosoms to the rapidly 
growing mart of our State. Her gushing rivulets, 
her beautiful landseapes—her noble ‘forests, blos- 
soming in spring time with the colors of the rose, 

r fading in autumn with the hues of the rainbow; 
oyr homesteads arid our lands teeming with plenty, 
and our people blessed with ‘health, prosperity and 
happiness. 

n. addressing you this, I intended to occupy but a 
smal} corner in the pages of your invaluable jour- 
nal, but like the blue waters of my noble name- 
sake, my soul flows still with pleasure in the pur- 
suit of agriculture—and with its swelling waves 
curling in view and breaking in majestic splendor 
at my feet, with a sound, niellow and as musical as 
the notes of the lute, I subscribe myself 

* Your obliged servant, OuorTanc. 


GUANO ON TOBACCO, 


A correspondent, in Caroline Co., Va., having 
propounded the following queries to us, we request- 
ed Mr, Milburn, who has had much experience in 

_such matters, to furnish us with answers thereto, to 
which he has politely responded in the accompany- 
ing note: 

‘*Will you have the kindness to inform me, through 
your paper or otherwise, whether or not tobacco 

. can be successfully raised by using guano in the 
hill—and if so, how and in what quantity it should 
‘be applied? If-it is to be mixéd with’ something 
else, — state the quantity of other ingredients 
in bushels to the acre, or the quantity to the hill.”’ 


: Bartimore, January 17, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dedr Sre,—In answer to your correspondent, I | 


would first remark, that the general effect of. Guano 
- on the growth of Tobacco, where not controlled by 
other stimulants, is a quick growth—containing a 
large quantity of sap and soft vegetable matter— 
and as the plant 'ripens and the sap is diminished, 
the ends the lower leaves are subject to crisp, 
while the rest of the plant remains a dark n, 
and if cut in that state the texture will.be harsh, 
and the color when cured, a red brown, which is 
very objectionable—and therefore Guano should 
never be used for Tobaceo in large quantities, ex- 
' cept in combination with a large quantity of Potash. 
But it might be used in small quantities in eombina- 


' 


: = 
tion with other manures, or alone,. 2 
suitable for Tobacco. On new landosil lhe 
rich in potash and free from undecomp 
ble manures; it might be used in large 
the potash would cause a healthy. 
stimulating quality would exhaust the ammonia jy 
the Guano by the time thewlants were grown, whe, 
they would yellow and produce a good article; by 
on soils which are not well supplied with 
some of its combinations, I should not think it: 
dent to use over 200 Ibs. per acre, and that ina 
compost of well rotted manure in which potad 
should be present: which might be added in hore 
manure, wheat straw, woods soraping or ashes; but 
the Guano should not be mixed in more than two 
~ three a —. the compost is to be used, | 
ave arge Tobacco of uality grown 
poor old f fields, and sedge is ‘not: cajentionenn rs 
an application of 500 lbs. Guano per ac 
soils generally contain sufficient potash for one 
Guano can be used to advantage in the bil, 
Ibs. per acre mixed with 20 bushels rich soil and5 
bushels of ashes and distributed in the hill, would 
produce a very decided improvement, though I 
should not expect to obtain a good crop from the 
application of Guano with less than 200 lbs. per 
acre, and then the soil ought to be new Jand or 
medium quality. In all cases the Guano should be 
mixed with the soil, (and when a small quantity is 
applied) directly under the plant, and if the appli 
cation is liberal in the hill, so that its earlyi 
ence. may be obtained, so that its active pr- 
oem may be expended before the plant ripep. 
deem it not impurtant to say more at present, 
Yours with much respect, 
R. N. Mivavas. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. - 


‘SOUTH 
Wyrue County, Va., January 8, 1850. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer, 
Dear Sin—Permit me, in making the 
remittance, to add a few remarks in relation to thi 


enclosed 


interior portion of Virginia. You are, doubtles, 
aware that the State is at present engaged in co 
structing a McAdamised road from the’ town d 
Buchanan,.on James river, to the Tennessee line; 
also that a rail road has been commenced, bys 
Company (the state being interested), from the 
town of Lynchburg, on the same river, which’ 
also to be carried to the Tennessee line. 1 
people of Tennessee will extend this latter im 
provement, probably, to Memphis. These. i 
provements will pass not farfrom the centre d 
what: is usually termed South Western Virgin 
This portion of the State is very uneven on its si 
face, being divided, by ranges of mountains ¢ 
ridges, into valleys:of various degrees.of width. 
These valleys constitute the-chief portion of a 
ble’ land; the mountains and _hills, though rich 2 
soil, and heavily timbered, offering serious 
tions to the plough, have been permitted, in a gr 
measure, to: remain in their primitive condition. 
The climate and soil are favorable to the 
tion of all the cereal grains. ‘Grass cart be pr 
dueed in any abundance. A denial by nature, # 
well-as art, of an outlet to market, has led the ag 
culturists of this country into a system of 
at once the most wasteful and extravagast. a? 
cattle and hogs constituted’ all they could 
market: these were marketed at a heavy expe 





some three or four hundred miles distant. Sont 
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attention has, of late, been-given to the improve-| 
of our domestic animals; improved breeds of, 
, sheep and hogs have -been introduced; a 


improvement in every respect has} 


result; wherever across has been made! 


upon the original stock of the country; instead of 


land pike, may now Be seen the Berkshire or 
Woburn; the Leicester; Cotswold and South Down 
are taking the place of the long-legged fence jump- 
» ers; the splendid short horn will soon be clipping 
the grass where late an unsightly native was wont 


to roam. ‘ 

Nature has placed -here, within a limited com- 
almost every necessary of life. We have 
| iron, lead, salt, gypsum, lime and coal. In addition 
tothis rich mineral deposit, we have a rich soil, 
healthy climate, and water in abundanee‘for any 
> and all purposes. Yet, amid all these seeming ad- 
vatitages, we have remained in the back ground; 
and'why? simply for want of an outlet to market. 
Abrighter prospect, however, is beginning to gild 
our horizon; and we wait impatiently the day when | 
the Iron Horse shall come snorting through the 
mountain pass, bearing in his train all that we de- 
siréfrom the East, and shall return to your eities 
and towns laden with the vast riches of our mines, 
andthe not less desirable productions of our fields. 
We want capital; we want science; we want men 
of liberal and extended views; and then, and. not 
till then, will the resources of this country be fully 

developed. , 
This section of Virginia is, in my opinion, admi- 


| rably adapted to the production of wool.. Sheep |. 


require but little attention, being able to gather, 
| without the aid of man, a sufficient quantity of food 
_ tosustain them, except at short intervals, when 
the snow may have covered the earth. The dog is 
the wool grower’s chief enemy.’ A law for the 
> purpose, properly enforced, would soon remove 
this difficulty. 1 ‘ 
| The American Farmer is held in high estimation 
byall who read it here. I would be pleased to see 
your subscription list increased in our midst. And, 
4 we cannot command, at present, the arti- 
ficial stimulants you possess for the improvement 
of our soil, yet we ean derive pleasure from learn- 
ing the ‘success of those who can. Gypsurn is the 
only article in use here; and, ‘indeed, it seems little 
‘8 necessary to render our land productive. 
We tise it on clover and every kind of grass that 
we have, on corn, wheat, oats and flax, and always 
_ toadvantage. Yours, very respectfully, 
Cus. C. Tara. 





AS TO THE ACTION OF SALT. 


‘Battimore, January 5th, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Mr. Epiron: You will greatly oblige not. only 
myself, but, perhaps, many other agriculturists 
and improvers of the soil, if you would favor me 


your views upon salt as a manure, viz: -How 

is it to be applied? on what crops? the best time 
‘to apply’ it, in what quantity, &c. &c. I made 
one experiment myself with salt, on oats and clo- 
ver; but thé-season was an unpropitious ane, and it 
not succeed to my satisfaction, though I have 
Beat confidence in it, as a fertilizer, if pRoPERLY 
sep. ‘I will give you a short account of my expe- 
with bone’, guano,’ poudrette, lime, &c., 


| 





‘cording'to my eens before long. 
ours, &e., Ep. Rernoips. 


= 


REPLIES BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


lw We have used salt on turnips, at the rate of 2, 4° 


and 6 bushels per acre, with, as we thought, decided- ' 
iy Bood effects. * The grotihnd had been well manur- 

»€ put in a state of fine tilth, and the salt applied 
when the turnips first came up. , 

We have applied salt, at the rate of 2 els per 
acre, on corn, after the corn came up. ."The land 
had been previously heavily seman On a part 
of the same lot, where the corn had not’ been salted, 
the blades curled up and withered under the influ- 
ence of a drought, while those on the part where 
salt had been applied remained perfeetly green. 
We applied the salt to see its effect upon the grub 
and cut worms: its operation had a double effect, 
as, while it destroyed the worms, it preserved our 
fodder from blight. The salt was sown broadcast. 

We sowed ‘salt, broadcast, ona field of oats, at 
the rate of 2°bushels to the acre, after the oats 
came up, to get rid of the worms which had begun 
their ravages. It had the desired effect: the crop 
of oats turned out a-good one; but whether that 
was ascrib: le to the virtues of the salt, we are not 
prepared to say, as we had previously ploughed in 
a moderate dressing of barn yard. manure, and top- 
dressed. with 5 bushels of ‘spent ashes to the acre. 
It is possible, however, that the salt contributed its 
share, as it.furnished to the oats both chlorine and 
soda, elements essential to the perfection alike of 
the grain and straw of the oats; besides which, it is 
said to be a converter of vegetable matter into the 
food of plants. i ead . 

We have used’a compost of salt, lime and ashes, 
2 bushels of each, onan acre of potatoes, sown 
broadcast, at the time of the first working. As in 
the case of the oais, the erop was a good one; but, 
as the potatoes had been heavily manured in the 
rows, we are not prepared to say how much credit 
is due to the mineral compost for the result. In .. 
sowing this mixture, we indiscriminately distributed ~ 
it over the vines, as well as between the rows. 

We apprehend that salt would prove an excellent 
application to all lands beyond the action of the 
sprays of salt-water courses, and we know it to be 
excellent to mix with barn yard manures. 

Formerly, in’ England, as much as 30, 40, and 
even as liigh as 60 bushels of salt was applied, 
broadcast, to an acre, after the crop was set; but, 
more reéently, the most approved doses are from 
150 to 300 lbs. per acre. It is frequently used, in 
Enjsland, as 2 top-dressing to pastures, and ‘seldom 
without producing the best effects. 

In speaking of the effects of salt, after enumera- 


: ting many other things, Sir John Sinclair says; 


‘But the most important circumstance is, the 
beneficiat effects of salt in preventing the mildew. 
In the course of a most extensive inquiry into the 
causes of that disease in wheat, and the means of 
its prevention, it appeared that a farmer in Cort- 
wall was accustomed to manure his turnip land 
with the refuse salt from the pilchard fishery; and 
that ground thus treated was never liable to the 
mildew, though it infested all the neighborhood.” 

Mr. Collyns, of Kenton, Devonshire, England, 
says: 

« An intelligent neighbor, whose farm is almost 
entirely a light black sand, writes, ‘I have found 
salt to answer my most sanguine expectations for 
oats, barley, potatoes and turnips, both as to the 
increased quantity and improved quality of the 
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crops, of which I can now give ocular demonstra- 

tions: my barley and oats, which used to yield me 

only 15 to 20 bushels per acre, now yield from 40 

to 45. My wheat is certainly much my in 

but I expected more in quantity. I have had 

iels of wheat from anacre dressed with 10 

and, from the same field, last year, 

after the same quantity of salt, 140 bags of pota- 
toes.”’ 

The previous yield of wheat had been only 16 
bushels per acre. 

We wish our friend to bear this truth in mind, 
that, though salt. is good in its place, that still salt 
is not every thing. Salt acts best as an.adjunct to 
other manures. Salt mixed with barn yard ma~ 
bures—salt mixed with soot—are excellent appli- 
cations. Salt applied to land infested with worms, 
will destroy them, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the worms will be converted into manure, and made 
to contribute to the growth instead of the destruc- 
tion of the crop. ° 


-INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE ACTION 
: * OF GUANO. 
To the Editor of the American Furmer. 

Will you or some of your correspondents be so 
good as to answer the following queries: 

}. What effect will guano have on wheat on land 
that will make 15 or 20 bushels per acre without it? 

2. What effect will guano have on wheat when 
the land has been recently manured ? 

3. What effect will 100 pounds of guano per acre, 
put in the hill, have on corn where the land is ma- 
pured, broadcast, with stable manure? 

4. What is the cost of 1 inch gutta percha pipe? 
what length is it made? is it easily joined together? 
does it answer well for water pipe ? 

We answer the above questions in the.order in 
which they are put, thus: 

1. Land that will now bring from 15 to 20 bushels 
of wheat to the acre, if Guano were applied to it, 
ought to bring from 30 to 35 bushels; but this can 
only be expected where the land is put in first rate 
order, by truthful ploughing and thorough pulveri- 

zation. 

2. Guano applied to lands recently manured, 
could but act to increase their yield; but if those 
lands have been well manured, we can see no pro- 
priety in applying guano at present. We are op- 
posed to farmers incurring unnecessary expense. 

t would be better to let such land go through its 
B ors rome ev pois with clover. 
ee * application of 100 Ibs. of guano’per acre, 
in the hill, to corn, on lands wales Sanibeast 
* would act as other nutritive and mineral manures 
‘ in the hill. It. would serve to accele- 
growth of the plants at the onset, and act 
musly, so long as the feeders of the plants 
w the. reach of the food presented for 
consumption. Such topical applications are 
givege splutary, where they are combined with 
broac or general applicatiohs of manure, .as 
they serve to give an impetus to the growth of the 
plants at the inning, encourage the elaboration 
of the rootlets, and push them on until they reach 
the manure in mid furrew, and thus secure a con- 
tinuous and luxuriant growth of the plants. 

4. We have no knowledge of the cost of’ gutta 
percha pipes; nor have we any personal tnowietige 
of how they answer. If any of our readers possess 
bis information, we would esteem it as a*favor if 


Tate 
ad 

were 

their 


La... 
would furnish it to us, for ublication, 
Solicitous to gratify our renee ey 


rel 


ent, 


MR. DUCKETTS CORN. 

In Dec., we noticed the reception 
of Corn, of extraordinary bles eae pty de 
M. Duckett, Esq of Baliimore Co. and ; 
the wish that Mr. D. would: furnish us wihes 
further particulars—to which he has poli 
ded in the following note. The ears to whieh he 
alludes can be seen at the hall of the Society. 

, Tivout, Baltimore county, Dec. 10, 1849, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir,—In noticing the complimental remark 
passed on my farming in the last number of 
very valuable paper, growing out of the four stall 
of corn deposited in the room of the Agri 
Society of the State of Maryland, and. whichwy 
taken from one of my fields the past season, | fx 
you desire that I should say something as to the pro 
duct of the whole field, cultivation, &e. The con 
in question was shown me about ten months sine, 
by the miller who does my grinding in the neighbe. 
hood. He ‘informed me that it was sent to his mij 
in the ear state, to be ground with the cob. F wy 
struck with its appearance as a beautiful sampled 
the white kind, its cob remarkably small, grain 
fect, pearl white, and -a mixture of the rt 
dented species. I traced it to its parent earth, ai 
found it had grown on very poor ground, which». 
counted for its very small ears I thought. | objap 
ed some four or five bushels which I planted os 
timothy sed of eight years.cut, located ona hill si, 
an angle. of-thirty odd degrees, which was ploughed 
up and boned, this last spring with thirty. bushels 
the acre; and planted four and a half feet by the 
feet, two stocks in the hill. Its produce, whengat- 
ered, 1 found to be much improved in quality, ai 
yielding fourteen barrels to the acre; which, eh 
compared With another field more highly cultivated, 
and much‘better located, and planted with they 
best kind.of the yellow corn, [ found to outyieldi 
by half a barrel to the acre, both fields being ace 
rately surveyed and their product cortect!y mes 
ured. Its producer informed me that it wasvery 
prolific, growing three good ears to astock acm 
mon oceurrence, and-sometimes four, which | fou 
the case. The sarpple in question was not a fir 
one to test the yield of corn to the acre—mp objet 
there being to obtain the greatest number ofearsa 
the tallest stoeks. Several of my neighbors—gul 
farmers—have examined it, and pronounce it 
corn. send’ you ‘a sample from the eribs; 
some of the cobs, which will show for itself asmud 
as any other comments I-can make on it thus fare 
1 do not as yet know its weight to the 
though heavy; or its yield of shelled corn tol 
bushel, two Very great essentials in my opinion & 
forming a perfect corn. —_ Very: respectfully, 
Jonson M. Duckett. 


TueWaear- Cror.—A letter to the editor fa 
Westmoreland Co: Va. says: ‘ 

«We have bad so far a very unpleasant winlt 
Very little farm work has been done. Thee 
is now covered with snow, and has been saturald 
with water for two or three‘months. The farw# 
on low lands begin to fear for their wheat, whid 
does not generally Jook wel]...My own am 
drained land, manured, especially with Pew 





guano, looks weil.’’ 
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CANADIAN LYNX, OR WILD CAT, IN MA» 
RYLAND. 
West Riven, A. A. Co., Dec. 15, 1849. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

§in:—In the early’ part of this month, ‘a wild 
animal was killed in this neighborhood, on the farm 
of Mr. A. C. Gibbs, by one of his negroes, while 
coon-hunting at night. He discovered this animal 
jn a tree, and supposing him to be a raccoon, as- 
eended the tree after him, and succeeded in shaking 
him off, when he was immediately attacked by the 
dogs, one of which he killed by a gentle tap of his 


“The a 
animal is undoubtedly the Canadian Lynz, 
or the Loup-4rvier of the French; or the big Grey 
Wild Cat or Wolverine of the New York hunters. 
He is of a deep grey color, with darkish spots, ears 
triangular, tufted and short tail tipped with black, 
buff round the neck, white in front, approaching to 
black behind; stood high on his legs, and measured 
thirty-two inches fromm the root of the tail to the 
nose. Ihave not attempted to describe the animal 
minutely nor scientifically, but I think there is no 
difieulty in identifying him. He was a perfect 

in this country, his like not having been 
seen by any of the present inhabitants; as his 
habitual range is between forty-three and sixty-six 
degrees north latitude, there has been much specu- 
lation as to how he came here, some supposing that 
he had eseaped from a menagerie, and others that 
he was lost and wandered from his home, making 
journeys at night, and concealing himself by day in 
the woods. Its ordinary food consists of horses, 
lambs, pigs, &c., but I’ have not heard that it had 
committed any depredations. His advent is regard- 
ed as an omen of a hard winter. 

Your ob’t serv’t. Geo. W. Huaues. 


‘ESTIMATED VALUE OF URINE AS A. 
MANURE. , 

Professor Rodgers, in his excellent work on “‘Sci- 
entifié Agriculture,” has the following estimate of 
the value of urine as a manure, which we believe 
tobe avery near approximation to the truth. 


“If we allow the quantity of urine voided by each 
individual to be 600 pounds yearly, the city of Ro- 
chester, which containg 20,000 inhabitants, would 
9 pb about 240 tons. This estimate at the 
price of guano would be worth $21,600. Now if 
weestimate the number of horses and cows of the 
tity to 500 each, and that each animal voids as 
mich urine as two persons, the amount would be 
90,000 pounds, or 40 tons, which would be worth 
$1,600. Here there’ is a loss; if we reckon guano 
at $40 per ton, of $23,200, or of manure enough to 
re in addition to the ordinary crop, over 16,- 

bushels of wheat in a single year.” 
ic management of wrine.—‘‘ Decomposition 
lsattended with a diminution of urea, and an in- 
(tease of ammonia... It is important that the urine 


collected should be fermented in tightly eovered 


to prevent the escape of volatile matters: it 

has been proposed to add gypsum, sulphate of iron, 

ric acid, to the fermenting urine, in order 

' the: ammonia; the mixture of vegetable mould 

With it has been also recommended as equally effec- 
. more economical.’’ 

Marsh mud, and- charcoal, or 


at, would be e- 
qually serviceable as a fixer of | 


e volatile gases 


of the urine. If the 








; te of Professor Rodgers 
be correct, then, as has a ulation of 
150,000, and it is to be presumed that the number 
of her cows and horses are correspondingly as 

as are those of Rochester, there is of. 
above liquid voided within her ‘limits to 

120,000 bushels of wheat; and c ‘is calcu- 
lation still farther—extending it to lation 
of the United States, say 20,000,000, if we assume 
the number of cows and horses as relatively great, 
then we have, in this article, the elements of the 
manure necessary to produce 16 millions of bushels 
of wheat. And yét scarcely any of it is appropria- 
ted to such production, though Providence, in his 
wise dispensation, doubtless intended that nothing 
should be lost that could be converted into the uses 
of man. 

Vatue or Bone pusr.—In speaking of the value 
of bone dust as a manure, Professor Gray says, 
that ‘‘one bushel to a load of yard manure increases 
its value, as determined by experiment, one-half.” 
He estimates that it is ‘8 or 10 times as valuable 
as cow dung, and the quantity of salts is 66 times 
that contained in an equal quantity of that sub- 
stance.”* 


Soor.—In reply to a question, we answer, that 
we do consider soot an efficient manure, and that 
we believe that 20 bushels of soot, if treated to, and 
mixed with, a bushel of plaster, would be sufficient 
to manure and fertilize an acre of ground, so that 
it would produce a good crop of almost any of the 
cultivable plants. Unfortunately, however, the 
sources of supply are so limited, except in large 
cities, and there it is so seldom saved, that but little 
if any reliance is to be placed upon it as an availa- 
ble resource of fertilization. 

Analysis shows that 100 parts of soot contain, of 
Vegetable matter - - - - - = - - - 30.70 
Extractive matter and nitrogen - - 20.00 
Carb. of lime and traces of esia 
Acetate of Lime - - - 
Sulphate of lime - - = 
Phosph. of lime and iron 
Acetate of Potash - - - 
Muriate of Potash - - 
Acetate of ammonia - 
Acetate of magnesia - - 


Pm oe 
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Silex - - - - - 
Carbon - - 
Water - 
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By the above it will be seen that soot is richer, 
very far richer than cow dung—in salts as 20 to 
1, and in the elements convertible into ammonia, 
as 40 to 1, and, therefore, does it exceed that ma- 
nure in its virtues in that ratio. The best method 
of using it, in. our opinion, would be to sow it 
broadcast and plough it in. Thus managed, ‘we 
have no doubt it would be a valuable fertilizer, and 
that its permanency would be increased by being 
ploughed in. But as we have before premised, it 
is not to be had in sufficient quantities, owing to the 
fact of its being thrown away as gathered in the 
large cities, to render it an object of importance. 
To. show its power and efficiency, we will state, 
that 3 gallons of soot mixed with 100 gallons of 
water, would make a decoction sufficiently strong 
to produce a very evident effect upon any plants 
that might be watered with it. 
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MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The quarterly meeting, it will be borne in mind 
takes place on Wednesday next, the 6th inst. at the 
Rooms of the Society. 
The charter for the Society, presented in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Cary, has passed that body. 

A memorial which emenated from a committee of 
this Society, at their meeting in Washington, in Jan- 
uary, has been presented to the Senate of the U.S. 
by Mr. Pearce, of this State, in behalf of the Agri- 
cultural Interests. The same committee also adopt- 
ed an address or appeal to the farmers of the Mid- 
die States in favor of the holding general conven- 
tions, annually, at the city of Baltimore.. We hope 
to obtain copies of these papers for our next No. 








To Corresronpents.—*‘ Patuxent Planter”? is re- 
ceived—we regret the lateness of the hour at whieh 
it came to hand, treating as it does upon subjects 
coming directly before the Legisldture—our pages 
moreover, were already filled. 

“#R,’? on the Bartlett double Plough, is crowded 
out—as is also “«B’’ of Appomatox, Va., on the ro- 
tation of erops—and 8. Weller on Vine Calture— 
the publication of which we reluctantly defer until 
our next. 

**V index”’ on the use of lime, must share the same 
fate—as also must a nov«:] proposition from D. Cla- 
gett, Esq: of Dis’t Cel. for i premiura-for the best 
25 potatoes of next crop, &c. 

‘In addition, we omit replies to sundry queries rel- 

ative to diseases of cattle, sheep, &c. 
, In our next we expect to publish the Prize Essay 
on Farm-buildings, the premium for which will be 
awarded at the meeting of the State Society, on 
Wednesday next, 6th. inst. 


Pkortrs or Farminc.—The communication of the Hon. 
Willoughby Newton, upon the profitable results of his farming, 
on one of his estates in Westmoreland county, Virginia, will 
etig¢it attention on’more accounts than one. It shows that 
farming, as an occupation, when pursued upon the principles 
of enlightened improvement, is a highly lucrative one—that he 
made an average profit, in 4 years, of 10 83-100 per cent., a 
rate of profit that‘should satisfy any capitalist for the use of his 
money—a rate of profit which but seldom enures to those en- 


= a 
shoWs, too, whet an enterprising, improving farmer 
with @ smaif outlay.of money, in restoring worn-out lands, 
the pita ploughing (using the subsoil plough), Pay 
clov » and manuring with the offal of the crops.” : 
Thanking Our excellent and distinguished friend for his very 
interesting»paper, we hope the example which he and Mr, 
Ruffin have set, in placing agrieulture and its gratifying resniy 
in.hold telief before the American public, will be followed by 
others, in order that the judgments of men may be impressed 
with the belief that well directed rural labors are as fruitiil y 
rewards as are any other occupation of man. 


Tosacco Curture.—The essay in this month) 
journal, upon this subject, will attract attention, 
It is written by a gentleman of great experience s 
a planter, who has long been distinguished as on 
of the most successful tobacco growers in ow 
State, and equally distinguished for his indomitable 
perseverance, correct judgment and close obserm. 
tion. His division of his subjects under appropriate 
heads will be found of infinite service in directi 
the mind to particular points of the culture. We 
feel assured that his paper will be read and ab 
mired by every planter of ‘the weed that our paper 
may reach; and we are equally assured that none 
will peruse it without profit. 


Tue American Povuttry Yarp.— Mr. C. w 
Saxton, 121 Fulton street, New York, has just 
issued a work bearing the above title. It is edited 
by D. J. Browne, Esq., author of Sylva American 
The volume comprises 322 octavo pages, and treats 
upon subjects connected with “ the origin, history 
and description of the different breeds of domestic 
a contains complete directions for their 

reeding, crossing, rearing, fattening and prepare 
tion for market; including specifie directions for 
eaponizing fowls, and for the treatment of the prir 
eipal diseases to which they are subject; dram 
from authentic sources and personal observation,” 
and embraces, also, 4n appendix, in which there’ 
an essay descriptive of the comparative meritsaf 
differént breeds of fowls. 

The work is printed on beautiful paper, witha 
fine bold type, and fine iltustrations, and. gotten 0 
in that elegant style for which Mr. Saxton has long 
been distinguished; but, independent of its appear 
ance, it contains matter to interest ant instrud 
upon almost every thing that*concerns oul 
yard, and bears the-impress in its pages, that is 
editor was well qualified to fulfil-the task lie under 
took, and which he has accomplished os 
and talent. [The price of the work is $l, 
and can be obtained at the office of the “Farmer.”] 
Protection To Sueer.—We call especial attel- 
tion to the memorial to the General Assembly of 
Maryland, which will be found in another part of 
this month’s journal, on the subject of protection 
sheep from dogs. The memorialists ask nothig 
but what every. thinking man in the State will car 
cede to be just. They ask that the number of uw 
less dogs may be reduced; and they seek this redue 
tion through the medium of a tax to be im 
upon them. This plan, we agnechens, will induee 
all owners to destroy all such dogs as may not 
indisp bl 'y for farm purposes, im 








gaged in commeicial pursuits, when they come to make out 
their balance sheets, after life times of toil and vexation. 1; | 


y 
to save themselves from the tax prayed for. 
the memorial is drawn up with ability, and 
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upon its face the strong evidences of care and'Ye- | 
search, we commend it to the favorable considera- 
tion of the members of our Legislature, a 
that, as its prayer is reasonable, just, and for 
the agricultural interests, it may be granted. 
The destruction of sheep by worthless @urs is a 
ous evil, which should be speedily remedied. 
ent from Harford, suggests that the 
Board having charge of.taking the next census 
should have-the number of dogs, as well as sheep, 
enumerated, and ventures the opinion that the 
former will exceed the latter. His suggestion.is a 
one; and should his opinion be even an approx- 
imation to a well orendel one, the fact will go far 
' toshow that legislation is needed to prune off a very 
lage portion of the canine race. 


Beer Carrie —At a meeting of the feeders and 
drovers of the Sciota Valley, held at Circleville, 
Ohio, on 6th ult., it was resolved to change the 
system of selling cattle in the New York market, 
byselling for cash only; and they further resolved 
toendeavor to procure a change in the location of 
the drove yard in the city of New York, from’ the 
eastern to the south side of the city, and to change 
the sale day from Monday to Thursday. These 

| changes, they say, will effect a saving of $3 per 
head on every bullock fed in the valley and driven 
tothat ‘market. - . 

Acorresponding committee was sppsinted to con- 

fer with the Kentucky and other Westegn drovers, 


and to solicit their co-operation in the attainment 
of the ohjects set forth above. 





Tae Parer on tHe Wueat Crorp.—The able in- 

structive paper on the Wheat crop of the U. 8. pub- 

| lished in our last, from the pen of Mr, Holcomb, 

has attracted much attention, and elicited the warm- 

' estencomiums from various quarters—A letter to 
the editor, from Culpepper Co. Va. temarks: 

“] have received the January number and found 
it @ valuable paper. The address of the Hon. 
Chauncey P. Holcomb is a very able and interest- 

one, and worth much more than a whole year’s 

ription. He gives us a good deal of new mat- 

ter upon the ‘‘wheat crop of the U. S.,’’ and shows, 

Ithink, very satisfactorily, that Maryland and Vir- 

ginia have great advantage in regard to the wheat 
crop. 


Anerror occurred ip the printing of the paper of 
Mr. Holcomb, which it is important should be cor- 
rected—-Instead of “‘twenty’’ degrees of longitude, 
it should have read twelve. 


Acricutrvran Epvcation.—Dr. White, of Mont- 


of Maryland, a proposition to inquire into the ex- 
Pediency of requiring the several academies of the 
State, which receive aid from the public,treasury, 
provide for instraction in geology and agricultu- 
mistry. Weare glad to see this movement 
made—it is beginning at the proper point to secure 
.®general knowledge of those sciences, so all-impor- 
tant to permanent success of the efforts now 
making to resuscitate our old worn out lands—and 
tinue in aay thane now in good tilth. Mr. 

a in his address before the State Agricultural 
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Society, at its first exhj » took the ground of 
the negessity of a p education for the fu- 
ture farmers of this State—that this was to be 
secured by the introduction of those sciences neces- 
sary for their pursuit; into our collegesand semi- 
naries—and it only be accomplished in the 
manner thus indicated—as we before ed, by 
beginning with the youth of our State. It is the 
hardest thing imaginable to induce those who 

had opportunities of obtaining but a limited educa- 
tion, to undertake after arriving at the age of man- 
hood, to master what is generally looked upon as 
an abstruse science—but the lad, who enters our 
primary schools and academies, will lay hold of the 
subject, and in a little while it will be found no more 
dificult to learn, than his multiplication table. 


‘Michigan Farmer.—This sterling agricultural jour- 
nal, published at Detroit, Michigan, was, on the 
Ist of Jantiary, changed from a semi-monthly to a 
monthly periodical. It is edited by Warren Isham, 
Esquire, with industry, taste, judgment and talents. 
Besides the original editorial matter, which is al- 
ways written with spirit, its columns aré well filled 
with able original and selected articles, On new- 
year’s day it was tocome out in a new and improved 
dress, and we sincerely trust that this renewed ef- 
fort to render his excellent paper the more accep- 
table, will stimulate his patrons to action, and thus 
secure an enlarged circulation; for we are very 
sure they could not doa more acceptable service.to 
the State, as a vehicle so competent to diffuse use- 
ful practical, as well as scientific knowledge, must, 
in the same ratio as its sphere of usefulness may be 
increased, augment and give form to those elements 
which impart strength to communities. 


VYADE MECUM FOR PRACTICAL ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

Dr. J. C. Bennett, of Plymouth, Mass., has in the 
press, a work hich will treat upon the different 
breeds of domestic poultry, their comparative mer- 
its, all economical facts respecting value and 
productiveness of such stock, together with their 
diseases and cures. Dr. B. is an enthusiastic and 
practical breeder, and well qualified by education 
and experience to make his contemplated work one 
of interest and utility. We shall look forward to 
its publication as being calculated to throw mach 
light upon this branch of farm management, as from 
having read a series of highly valuable essays from 
his pen in the Boston Cultivator, we feel assured 
that he has the ability to treat the various matters 
which will be contained in the fortheoming book 
with intelligence and skill, and make it what such 
a work ought to be—aw instructive guide to the 
raisers of poultry. 

Sovrn Caro.iwa.— Our subscription list has much in- 
creased in this State, of Jate.. A letter from a physician of 
Charleston, to the editor, suggesting the establishment of an 
agency in that city, adds: 

‘Accident placed in my hands, a few days since, a Jate 
No. of the American Farmer. I am so well pleased with 
character of the work, as ijlustrated by that number, that I 
regret I did not sooner become acquainted with its value, and 
now enclose my subscription for the current volume, aud re- 
quest you to send me the numbers through the mail. ts eir- 
culation here may be increased by an agency.” . 


Fiowers axp Szev.—We refer our readers to 
the advertisement of Mr. Feast. We can confident 
ly recommend him to those wishing to obtain flower 
or garden seeds, or plants. : 
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Sueer Hussanpry— Wing Fence.—A letter to 
the editor, from the author of the essay on Sheep 
Husbandry, who resides near Wheeling, Va., gives 
the following gratifying result of his success.. The 
promised paper on the subject of the wire fence, 
at our request has since been furnished, and will 
appear in our next: . 

“TI began the winter with 1,200 head—many of 
them older than [ usually retain in my flocks, but 
kept this season as breeders to increase my number ; 
and I have as yet had but one death, and that by 
accident. 

“IT have been putting up a wire fence, and am so 
well pleased with it, that I shall adopt it for all my 
inside enelosures hereafter, though my estate fur- 
nishes timber of every description, in abundance, 
and of fine quality ; and the cost of putting up ordi- 
vary fences is at least as cheap as with you; it 
greatly exceeds that of wire, while at the same 
time it is more subject to decay, requires frequent 
Tepair, and is, at best, an unsightly object, when 
compared with the light, but equally, if not more, 
protective enclosure afforded by wire. I have never 
seen an animal attempt to break through mine. 
They graze close up to it, but it appears to have on 
them the effect of a magic line, which they do not 
even venture to stepover. Mine is pretty much the 
work of my own hands, with the exception of get- 
ting out the posts, aid setting them; so I can give 
you, hereafter, if you require it, instructions: for 
overcoming the few difficulties I found in its con- 
struction, being to make the starting and terminating 
points immovable, and to draw the wires tight; both 
of which I have accomplished by a very simple 
contrivance.” 





Tae Crors.—We copy the following from the 
Prairie (Ill.) Farmer, for January : 


The crops throughout the western country have 
fared quite differently. The wheat crop, which is 
one of the great staples of the Northwest, gave 

romise, in early summer of bounteous yields. But 
ittle of winter wheat had been sown, owing to con- 
tinued losses. That little never wintered better, or 
romised more munificently, till the middle of June. 

ields, ai that time, were romising 20, 25, 30, 35, 
and 40 bushels per acre. The promise, also, of the 
spring crop was good ; a very large extent of which 
had been sown. But it was discovered, as the har- 
vest approached, that a general blight affected the 
" ole crop, more or less, and no grain, or compara- 
tively little, had been formed. It was attributed to 
the extreme heat of the weather, at the time when 
the berry was forming. In the south of the state of 
Iinois, and in corresponding latitudes, the crop 
was too far advanced to be affected, and a fine 
crop was gathered. Inthe north the spring wheat 
was not sufficiently advanced to be destroyed, and a 
ee crop of that variety of grain was harvested. 

ut of the winter grain much was left uncut, or 
merely cut for fodder for stock. Of the spring 
wheat the hopes were still fora fair yield, but the 
threshing has again disappointed the farmer. So 
that fields whic pater f 20 to 30 bushels per acre 
scarcely yield five to ten. , 

re was, nevertheless, a good amount of old 
wheat unmarketed, in the country—the result of low 
prices, wet season, and the cholera. The market 
season, during the past fine autumn, has therefore, 





been briskly improved. 





=—=—=—= 

The corn crop has proved on the whole, a thir 
yield. In the northern sections of the Northwestit 
was very backward, and. the fear was that an 
frost would destroy it. Slight frosts were e 
ienced about the first of October ; but in this city the 
umpkin vines were not destroyed till near Novem 

r; and afler that, such has been the mildness of 
the weather out-door blossoms have been out until the 
25th of November. We saw a beautiful exhibition 
of out-door dahlias onthe 18th of November. We 
conclude, therefore, that gee | speaking, the 
corn crop has been: ripened, and if so, a yield 
has been gathered. 

Potatoes have had a comparatively pros; 
season. Their old malady has shown itself in 
localities : but its destructions have been local, 
comparatively unimportant so far as we can hear, 
with the exception of parts of Iowa,’ where it has 
been very severe. Throughout the whole of this 
country and Europe the same truth holds, and the 
prospect is fairer for a riddance from this plague 
than for many years 

The grass and hay crops, which are assumings 
great importance in the Northwest, have been almost 
uniformly good. The early season was genial and 
sufficiently wet for these crops. 


CHARRING BUT-ENDS OF POSTS. 

We take occasion as the spring will be upon 
us in a month from this, and fences will have to be 
constructed and repaired, to commend to the favor 
of our agricdiltural friends, the practice of charring 
the but-ends of posts, before inserting them in the 
ground. We advise that the but-ends of posts be 
charred sufficiently far to leave about four inches 
of the part so treated above ground. That the du 
rability of posts, thus prepared, will be greatly pro- 
longed we have not the slightest doubt—nay we 
believe-that it will make one post last as long as 
three would, that had been planted without such 
previous preparation, and that any weod susceptible 
of being wrought into posts, can by this process, be: 
rendered comparatively durable. Our reasons for 
this opinion are these. 1. Charcoal being indestrue 
tible, is not liable to be acted upon disadvantageous. 
ly by heat and moisture, those active agents in the 
process of decay: 2. Charcoal though possess 
great affinity for moisture, is a bad conductor 
heat, and therefore, it is not to be resumed, that 
it would in this connection, exert an injurious office 
upon the interior of the wood beyond the charred 
part, because the necessary degree of heat and mois 
ture, to excite and carry on decomposition w 
not be present: and 3. Because the very process of 
charring the but-end, would expel a considerable 
quantity of water or sap in the body of the posts, 
and thus relieve them in a great degree, of the pres 
ence of the.agent by which rottenness, peep 
ted upon by heat, is most generally brought a . 
Therefore, if you deprive the post of the cause 
decay, as a consequence, you must assure its presel 
vation through a very great length of time. 


A subscriber in King and Queen Co. Va., asks us 
to furnish a drawing of a machine for raising marl 
from pits—As we have no knowledge of the proper 
kind of apparatus for this purpose, we should esteem 
it as a favor if some of our Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and lower Virginia friends would furnish 
with a drawing and description of the most appror 
ed plan for raising marl. 
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AcascurruraL ConvERSATION—JMPROVEMENT OF 
wr otp Fiep.—‘‘My father in law wished to add 
ten acres to his arable Jand, and yon cutting 
down and grubbing that number of acres of his 
woodland; but as he had about 10 acres. in an old 
field that had been exhausted and thrown out of cul- 
ture many years, and which was partially grown up 
with bushes, I persuaded him to grub up those bush- 
es, 0 8 to save his woodland, timber being scarce 
inthe neighborhood, and he took my advice.” 

“What did he do with the bushes when he burnt 

” 

“He burnt them in piles on the ground, and spread 
the ashes as far as it would go; but I am a little in 
the advance of my story. After grubbing he plough- 
ed the ground, so as to getup all the smaller roots, 
which he piled up with the bushes, suffered them to 
remain long enough to dry, when they were all burnt 

r with the bushes.” 

“What course did he pursue then.” 

“Why he spread 8 bushels.of bone dust on each 
acre, having enclosed it in the mean time, ploughed it 
in, and sowed it in Buckwheat, the growth of which 
surprised everybody— it over-topped the fence.’ 

“What was its yield of grain.” 

“Jt turned out the heaviest crop of grain of the 
kind, which was ever recollected to have been grown 
in the neighborhood.” 

“What was the character of the soil.” 

“Tt was clay, with a very small portion of sand, 
the subsoil a stiff clay.” 

Po a did your father in law next do with his old 


“Without any other manure than the bone dust, 
which he had applied as 1 have before stated, the 
next spring he ploughed up the old field and seeded 
itin oats and made a very heavy crop.”’ 

“Did he sow clover with the dats.” 

“No, but the next spring, the past one, he man- 
ured the old field with 400 pounds of Guano to the 
acre, ploughed it in, and pianted it in corn, and rais- 
ed 14 barrels to the acre. He used the cultivator 
and hoe in the cultivation of the corn, so as to pre- 
serve as flat a surface as possible. At the last work- 
ing of the corn, he sowed timothy and clover seed, 
and his old field is now set with as luxuriant a crop 
of clover and timothy as I ever recollect to have 
seen.” ‘ 

“Your father in law does not appear to have used 
ai. does he not mean to co so, and if so, 


“He means to apply lime this coming spring, at 
the rate of 100 bushels to the acre, believing that 
the soil has been permanently restored to fertility, 
and that it is able to stand that quantity of lime to 

acre,” 

The above is substantially a conversation which 
We heard between a Harford county farmer, and an 
acquaintance of his, residing in Baltimore, who had 
been up in his neighborheod on business; and as 
thete are thousands of old fields in the Union now 
lying waste, equally susceptible. of improvement, 
Wwe thought we could not do a better service to our 
teaders than to detail the conversation in the order 
in-which it occurred—and shall conclude, by saying 
toevery one who has a worn-out field similarly sit- 
tiated—Go thou and do likewise. 





“The Naturalist,” Nu. 1, published in T: , is received, 


tad will be more particularly noticed hereafter. 


~ 





Manorine Orcnaarns.—Those who have orch- 
ards declining in their bearing properties may, in all 
probability restore them by a proper course of ma- 
nuring. Those who have marsh mud and marl on 
their farms, by mixing thorough\y together 10 loads 
of the former with one hundred bushels of the latter 
and 10 loads of barn yard manure, will be very cer- 
tain of giving to their trees what they need, what 
they are languishing for, and what will restore them 
to fruitfulness. 

If they have not these materials—10 loads of 
woods mould and 10 loads of barn yard manure will 
answer—these ingredients are to be mixed together, 
ploughed in; the ground then to be harrowed, when 
~ bushels of Jime should be spread over the sur- 

face, 

Ten loads of peat mixed with 100 bushels of lime, 
which should be suffered to remain in pile for 6 8 or 
12 weeks, and then mixed with ten loads of barn- 
yard manure, and one bushel of plaster, will make 
an excellent dressing for an acre of land in orehard 
—to be ploughed in. 

Twenty loads of barn yard manure, 10 bushels of 
bone earth, and twenty bushels of ashes, will make 
an excellent compost for the purpose. These bodies 
should be well mixed together and ploughed in. 

Orchards should be manured at least once in four 
years with nutritive manures, and Jimed over in 
fourteen. All dead limbs should be carefully cut off, 
the wound made smooth, and dressed with some sub- 
stance to preserve it from the weather and ensure 
its heafing.. Equal parts of cow dung, elay and olé 
mortaf® powdered fae, make an excellent mixture 
for.the purpose. It should be made into the consis- 
tency of mortar with water, and then put on and 
bound round with strong paper. 

The ploughing in an orchard should be so gradua- 
ted, as to depth, as not to lacerate and wound the 


roots. 

If the bark of the body of the trees present a dead. 
ened appearance, or are covered with moss, they 
should = scraped and receive a painting with a mix- 
ture of soft soap,sulphur apd salt. Proportions—1 
gallon soap, 1 Jb. sulphur, 1 quart sait. 

Corn or root crops may advantageously be grown 
in orchards, but we doubt the propriety of growing 
grass or small grain crops therein. 


Cuear Crop or Sweet-Potators.—The’ Southern 
Cultivator contains a statement of Aaron Adkins, 
who raised three hundred and seven bushels of sweet 
potatoes—excellent food for cows in the South—on 
an acre of land at the cost of about ten dollars, or 
about three cents per bushel. The potatoes, cut 
three inches Jong, were uropped into deep furrows 
three and a half feet apart in the furrow. They 
were covered with a plow ; not hilled, sor hoed, but 
repeatedly cultivated with a shovel-plow, throwing 
the vines, when they became long, on one side, for 
one furrow, and on the other side for the next fur- 
row. A small plow was used near the rows, and @ 
larger one in the middle. They were plowed up out 
of the ground when harvested. 


AcricutturaL Convention ix Viraiwia.—lIt is 
proposed to hold a meeting of the farmers of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond, on Wednesday, February 20th, 
with a view to the organization of a State Agricul- 
tural Society. 
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Wer Lanps ann Lime.—Of this the owner of wet 


lands may rest assured, that if he desires to derive 
essential benefit to his lands from the application of 
lime, he must first drain such as may be wet, of all 
superabundance of water. Such Jands as sustain 
water upon their surface, or which remain so wet 
on and through the surface soil, as to be incapable 
of being ploughed except in a condition of mortar, 
are but little if any benefited by applications of lime, 
because instead of becoming intimately mixed with 
the soil, the lime forms into hard cakes, becomes de- 
prived of the power of. performing its cheniical offi- 
ces, and, therefore, remains in a state of inertia, in- 
competent to do good. But if such lands be thor- 
oughly relieved off their excess of water, then plough- 
ed and the lime applied, its action will become appar- 
entand salutary; as itso happens, that such Jands 
are generally filled with large quantities of vegeta- 
ble remains, which, from being long chilled by the 
presence of water, and excluded from the influence 
of air, are inert and afford but little if any nutriment 
to the cultivated plants, But change their condi- 
tion, draw off the water, admit the ingress of air to 
warm up the earth, and apply lime, and you at once 
furnish the leaven that will work up this raw mate- 
rial into food for plants—make fields that were in- 
capable of growing any but the sour grasses, compe- 
tent to grow any crop whatever—make fields that 
were, from their stiffness, killing to man and beast, 
friable and pleasurable to work, and above all, you 
cut off the sources of malaria and disease, and en- 
sure health to your family. When we speak of 
Lime, we mean to include marl in the , and 
80 desire to be understood, and as to any diflerence 
between Stone or Oyster shell lime, we dre free to 
confess, that we give the preference to the latter. 
Though both are good—the latter we hold to be bést, 
because of the phosphate of lime or bone earth, 
which it contains—a substance, which, we think, 
will also be found in nearly all shell marls, and 
which we believe, greatly enhance their value. 





Aericutrurat Bureav.—Joint resolutions have 
passed both branches of the Legislature of Alabama, 
by a large majority, instructing her Senators and 
and Representatives in. Congress to urge upon the 
National Legislature, the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau at Washington, embracing Agricul- 
ture, in all its varied and extended forms. Resolu- 
tions of similar import have een passed by several 
of the State Legislatures, but the Alabama resolu- 
tions are more full and comprehensive. They demand 
action at once, and on a-scale suitable to the wants 
of a great Agricultural people. . 





Poudrette.—We have received a pamphlet contain- 
ing various statements relative to the manufacture 
of Poudrette, or Night Soil, as practised at the Lodi 

Jompany’s establishment, New York. Large quan- 
tities of manure from this factory, are used in Mary- 
Jand and Virginia, and of late years we have heard it 
well spoken of. For price, &c., we refer to the 
advertisement in our pages for this month. 


* » 
Corron.—British capitalists have, during the last 
two or three years, attempted to cultivate New Or- 
Jeans cotton in the district of Dharwar, in India. In 
1847-48, about 20,000 acres were cultivated, and 
specimens of the cotton were sent to Manchester, 





.. _——_—, 
where they gave much satisfaction to the manulgs, 
turers, and it was generally supposed that Great’ 
Britain would be able to raise in a few Years nearly 
all her own cotton in her own possessions, and 

by no longer depend on a supply from the United 
States. ‘It is now ascertained that the erop of Dig, 


acres being cultivated, only 4000 were cultivate 
during the past year; moreover, the cotton of India 
is not well cleaned, and it can only be used forcoary 
‘kinds of goods. 


Inspections 1N Bartimore, ror 1849.—In th 
Mayor’s Report to the City Council, on the 2stof 
January, we find the following information;— 

Wheat Flour inspected, 750,686 bbls.; 27,667 half 
bbis.—Rye -flour, 8,007 bbis.; 9 half bbis—QCom 
Agricultural Lime exported -1,000,000  bushéls— 
Wood burnt Lime received, 220,000 bushels.—Cio. 
verseed, 28,000 bushels received, average price, 
Meal, 428 hhds.; 51,772 bbls.; 2,051 half bbls. 
$4 50.—Timothy Seed, 5,000 bushels received, aver. 
age price, $3.—Pork irspected in ten months, 17,19 
bbis.—Becf, 4,156 bbls. —Cheese received, 3,500,000 
pounds, value, $262,500.— Butter received, 2,969,000 
pounds, value, $405,040.—Hogs, per Railroad, 195, 
665 head.—Salted Fish, inspected, 71,041 bbis— 
Tobacco, inspected, 45,435 hhda. ; shipped, 57,44 
hhds. 

As there is no inspection on some of the abore 
articles, the full amount is not known. 


Agricultural College and Experimental Farm-The 
Governor of N. Y., in his late message to the Leg- 


islature, states, that the Board 6f Commissioners 
appointed to mature a plan for the establishmentof 
an Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, 
had entered zealously ypon the duty, and had gratt- 
itously devoted much time and labor to advance the 
object in view—and the Governor most eamestly 
hopes that no cause ‘‘may prevent the establishment 
and the endowment, upon a wise and compreben- 
sive system, of an institution so beneficent in its 
design, and so —_ of enduring and ber 
eficial results as a school for instruction in practical 
and scientific agriculture, and in the mechani 
arts.” 

The Governor of Massachusetts in his late mes 
sage to the Legislature, says: 
’ «The application of science to agriculture is a- 
tracting the attention of the public, and exciting the 
interest of those who are engaged in the cultivation 
of the earth. A better knowledge of the qualilies 
of the soil, and of the nature and properties of 
substances necessary to enrich it, than has hereto 
fore been generally possessed, would greatly © 
crease its productions. This knowledge may bed 
rived from science. Chemistry holds this treasure 
in its hands. Schools‘and lectures, publications 
practical experiments, are the instruments t Fr 
which it is to be attained. Whatever can be ai, 
to promote this desirable object, by i iryr 
is due to this large and ‘respectable portion 1 
community who are engaged in it. ores 
the bounties received from the earth, this ¢ 
our fellow-citizens have hitherto received nn of 
siderable contributions from the governmellt. 
cheerfully commend the subject to your fay 
consideration and action.”’ ; 





war has rapidly decreased—that instead-of 2000 | 
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fexwepy’s Biocrarny or Wirt.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. J. S. Waters, a copy of the second 
dition of the Biography of William Wirt, by Hon. 
J.P. Kennedy, of this city. Although it is not di- 
eetly within our sphere to criticise on works of the 
character before us, yet we cannot withhold the ex- 
of the gratification which we have experi- 
enced.in the perusal of its pages. There is a spright- 
jiness and depth of though‘, running through the 
pumerous letters which are introduced by the biogra- 
pher, which are well calculated to amuse, interest 
and instruct—added to which there is such a fervent 
and dependence on an overruling Provi- 

dence, which stamps the true christian character, 
that it is refreshing in the extreme to contemplate 
the exalted feeling and principles by which that 
great man was impelled through all the vicissitudes 
of life. Moreover his determination to sacrifice 
erery selfish feeling of ambition, when the happi- 
ness and well being of his beloved family were 
likely to be jeoparded, to our mind is one of the 
noblest traits which these pages portray in the his- 
tory of Mr. Wirt. No book, ever introduced to our 
family circle, has been read with more intense. in- 
terest than these memoirs—and as we are always 
aoxious to extend the happiness of our fellow beings, 
we would recommend to every head of a family to 
procure these volumes for the perusal and study of 
their children. It cannot be otherwise than that 


they will be inclined to.a greater purity of life, and 
ioreceive a higher relish for those things which are 
calculated to exalt the minds of men. 


Smrra’s Vertica, Gare.—A model of a gate 
which we think is likely to be much approved of, is 
ethibited at the rooms of the State Society. The 
annexed cut will give some idea of the gate, one 




















Itrequires no ground to swing upon, consequently 
can be opened while: teams are standing on either 
side of it, and without regard to snow banks. It is 

and shut much quicker than the ordinary 

gate, and a.man on horseback can open it without 
iting. For very heavy gates it is designed to 
have weights attached to the ends of the rails to as- 
sist in raising them, but gates of ordinary size do 
not require weights. -It is intended for any place 
where'a gate is needed, but is especially applicable 
to Ferry Boats, the doors of Stables, and many oth- 
er places where the swinging gate would be incon- 
Yenient—it can also be made single for narrow pas- 


costs no more than the swing gate, (includin 
posts,) and is less. liable to get out of order, ap 
more easily repaired, if repairs are needed. 


For the American Farmer. 
ESSAY 


ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO, 


BY R. N. MILBURN, ESQ., OF BALTIMORE. 
—oOC OO 


[The eo ay essay was written in competition for the 
prize offered by the publisher of the “American Farmer.’’] 


I shall not, in this Essay, propose to write a 
learned lecture on the nature or use of Tobacco, 
but confine my remarks to the particular objects 
pooped to be considered, and so arrange the dif- 
erent parts, as to be convenient for referenee. As 
there are so many different things to be noticed, I 
shall be as brief as possible, that I may not extend 
my remarks to too great a length. I shall com- 
mence with a description of the article most desira~ 
ble to be produced ; then give some directions as to 
its culture, and ‘how to prepare it for market, &e., 
and a short table of the production and exportation, 
for a period of ~—_ Bae rw and then notice the com- 
parative profits of Tobacco and other crops, and 
the best crops to cultivate with Tobacco;—and if I 
shall succeed in convincing the Tobacco planters, 
that the disasters which have attended the cultiva-. 
tion of this staple, have not been in consequence of 
the exhausting nature of Tobacco, or the low price 
of a good article, but that it has been in consequence 
of the bad policy which has been ued; and so 
far s as to induce them to cultivate it only on 
soils anf.in situations suitable to its production, and 
to pre it for market in good order, I shall have 
at least done as much’as ‘the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before. 

Qualities of Good Tobacco.—The best qualities of 
Maryland Tobacco are suchas are light yellow, 
and the most desirable texture is that which is most 
like silk; but, hap 0 red is not objectionable; in all 
kinds the color should be uniform, the stem and 
veins to be small, and of the same color of the leaf; 
the broad leaf is the best if it retains its texture,— 
and those qualities are desirable in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and most other Tobaccoes, but they are 
very desirable for Maryland; also the scent of To- 


_| bacco constitutes a large portion of its value, which 


can only be produced by the proper soil and manure, 
and retained by careful management, which em- 
brace the two most essential parts of successful 
‘Tobacco culture. 

Soil.—The best soils to produce fine Tobaceo are 
such as -are well supplied with Silica of Potash, 
with well rotted- vegetable mould, free from wet, 
but not disposed to dry too soon, soft fine sand, 
such as is generally called light brittle soils—mixed 
with red clay, on clay sub-soils is best, — such 
soils can be selected by their general appearance, 
and their not being too wet, after rains, and not be- 
ing hard when dry. ; 

Large Tobacco, of fair quality, may be raised on 
soils more mixed with coarse sand, or yellow 
clay, if the soil is well supplied with the proper 
stimulants, such as is described for fine quality. 

Large heavy crops can only be grown on soils, 
well supplied with fine sand and clay, such 48*is 
most prized for corn and other crops which require 
a quick and continued growth. i 

Seed, and time of Seeding —The selection of seed 
is of more importance than at first view might ap- 





pear, as the kind that will produce a fine article, 
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would not grow a heavy crop, and the best kind to 
grow a good crop, in quality and quantity, might 
not be best for either; to make a fine article, I would 


selec 


t the finest and fairest leaf I could get, that 


was not a dwarf size, and depend for quantity by 
the number of plants. 

To select seed for a medium crop, I should pre- 
fer a kind with a large fair leaf, and good: size 
stem, but small veins, disposed to cure yellow or 
bright red. 

© select seed for a heavy crop, the seed de- 
scribed last, would answer, but such as was more 


hea 
tion 
Janu 


dey the leaf and stalk, would not be objec- 
a 


le—seed the first opportunity after the first of 
ary. 


Soil and Preparation of Plant Beds.—The soil de- 
scribed for fine Tobacco, is the best for plant beds; 
the best situations for beds are such as are remote 
from cultivated or grass lands, as they both induce 
the fly; for beds in the woods, where there is no 


grass, are seldom, or never, troubled with fly. 


If 


you get the right soil, there need be but little fear 
of success, as its poverty can be corrected with 


manure, and, as this is a vital 


art to success, it 
be well to be a little explicit ; and to do so, I 


will state my present mode—after the place is se- 
lected in a thick woods, to avoid grass and fly, the 
soil is laid bare, by raking and scraping the soil 


free 
hoed 
then 


Truvian Guano, 


best, 


off in ribs three or four feet wide,—if 


from trash, and half rotted vegetation, and 
up two inches deep, and the roots taken out ; 
put on from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of best Pe- 
racre. The latter quantity, the 
and after the bed is well prepared, it is laid 
situation 


is rolling, they are left flat ; if the site is flat, they 
are raised in the middle, to carry off the surplus 
water ; and seed from one to two pints of seed per 
acre,—the first will produce the best plants, which 
is of much importance.—The soil should be well 
pressed, after seeding, and covered with spruce 


pine, 


or dry brush will answer, if a suflicient 


quantity be used, to keep off the frost, which might 
remain until danger is over ; but the plants would 
be benefitted, by the brush being removed, to let 
the plants have the sun, in warm days, and returned 
in cool, dry, windy weather, or when there is dan- 
ger of frost,—when the proper precaution is used, 


the plants will not be muc 


injured by grass, for 


when beds are manured with manure from the farm, 


it 
whi 


ht to be such as is free from seeds of all kinds, 
be had by using composts—likely the 


en 
best, would be a mixture of ashes, or silica of pot- 


ash, in some form, woods scrapings, wheat straw, 


or any v 


table, that is rich in pot-ash, with rich 


earth, stable manure, &c., which ought to be well 


rotted, but not suffered to 


beds 
man 
can 


t warm ; burning of 
is a tedious ess, and one that is difficult in 
situations, for want of proper fuel, and as it 

avoided, it is best to do so, which experience 


bas proved may be done—I have tested it, side by 
side, for years, and see but little or no difference, 
where Guano is used, and it is likely that the com- 


post 


would answer as well—plants may be much 


relieved, in dry weather, by watering, or building 


scaffolds over them ;—though th 


ese are tedious 


expedients, the crop is lost without plants. When 
* water is used, it should penetrate the soil, by con- 


tinued 
do for 


lication, three or four inches, which will 
ree or four days.—The same place will 


grow plants for several years, if the soil is covered 


with 


brush, or other covering, to keep off the grass, 


to prevent the fly and grass in the beds, as they do 





not get foul,or become filled with coarse chaba, 
which is injurious to the growth of plants, 

Choice of Land and Preparation.—After the soil'y 
selected, and the kind to be raised is 
the next consideration is, the best crops to 
tobacco—for old land I would prefer some hoe 
crop, to free the land of trash, or 
vegetation ; but wheat stubble, or clover land 
be planted with success, if properly _ 
either is taken, they may be enclosed, 8 growth 
permitted to cover them, during the spring, but 
ought to be grazed off in May, or just the 
land is prepared for the crop to be 8 
tobacco is more likely to start quick, in land thatiy 
not broke soon in the spring. tr the land is in ely 
ver, and the growth is sufficiently early, it may 
cut for hay, in time, of which I will say more unde 
another head. 

To break land for fine tobacco, it should noth 
over three dnches deep, and well pape ee 
rowed and Polled, and when fine, laid off to plant 
for a medium crop, the soil should be broken fn 
inches deep, and for a heavy crop six or seve 
inches. 

Distance and Mode to Lay off the Land.—The di 
practice of planting tobacco an equal distance ead 
way, I do not think the best, as you are confined 
too few plants, and do not save much labor, a 
have less space to pass through, or work the 
After the land is ready to hill, let a small ploup 
run furrows, three and one half feet from centre 
centre, and then list up the rows with a large m 
horse plough, but not deeper than the manure isi 
the soil, of which I shall say something, in its place, 
leaving the list flat on top, having all the Shin 
it. Then it can be laid off, either by hillinga 
rolling with a ribbed roller ; the hoe is best, a 
not much work. The distance ought to be deter 
mined by several considerations ; if plants and b 
bor are not too valuable, close planting is best, si 
secures a larger crop, of better quality, both f 
fine or heavy kinds; twelve to fourteen inches wil 
produce a crop, worth twenty-five per cent mor 
than twenty inches, which is as wide as any 
tion ought to be planted, for I have not knows 
very heavy crop grown, where there were not mot 
than four or five thousand plants per acre, and 
sample good, which is very desirable under the pre 
seat state of the market. “I shall attend to this 
ject again before I finish. 

Manwre and Application.—The best manures fo 
tobacco, are such as give a quick healthy growih 
the plant, which are such as have the proper fox 
in the required proportions, and ready to be take 
up by the plant, without any chemical change, * 
that is injurious to the rootlets ; hence, 1 
should be well rotted before they are applied, : 
composed of silica of pot-ash and ammonia; 00 i 

ve quick growth, the other to give strength 
sc to. the parts; without these two, 
bacco cannot be grown, hence new land * 
are so highly prized; and as a general rule, 
manures ought to be used until they are so far 
composed as not to heat, and so mixed as to have 
sufficient quantity of pot-ash to dissolve 4 vad 
quantity of silica, to form siliea of pe A 
have such vegetable matter as contain silica of pt 
ash, such as wheat straw, corn-stalks, woods ah 
nure, horse manure, or other such composition: fi 
Good tobacco cannot be grown without silie 
pot-ash, in some of its combinations ;—* 
compost might be made from wheat straw, 
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salks, and any other vegetation, with ashes, leach-| noticing the mode of preparing the land. I referred 
dor unleached, pot-ash, soap-suds, horse ma-|to hoed crops before tobacco, which is one mode of 
sure, woods scrapings, tobacco-stalks, a small por-| preventing the worm, but when there is a growth 
fin of lime, and a sufficient quantity of clay to|on the land, I think much may be done to destroy 

the whole from heating, and any other matter | them ; it is generally believed that the common 
tietdid not contain too much acid, which ought to} candle fly is the same insect, and as they are first 
teavoided, as there ought to be but little quick-| seen about the first of May, they are supposed soon 
jime used in composts for tobacco. Where vegeta-| after to deposite their eggs on the young growth, 


if 


Es 
Lg 


on ble manure is scarce, guano might be used to ad-| and when their eggs hatch, the young worm crawls 
= the ae vantage, either on the land or in compost, but not} to the earth after it has obtained a sufficient size to 
y fp Vithout pot-ash in some form; the manure ought | burrow in the soil,—but if the growth is eaten, or 
that y IE 20t to be spread until after the land is broken, and | cut off, and carried from the field, many are de- 
indy then not turned in over three inches deep, except} stroyed. I have had fewer worms, after cutting 
1e whole | and carrying off clover hay, than under any other 


cted as much as possible under the | circumstances. The horn worm is more destructive, 

and be well mixed with the top soil, so as to| being more numerous, and their history is so well 
promote a quick growth, and then to let ye} sar understood, from the egg to the time they are grown 
nature by taking up the silica of pot-ash, and get| and burrow in the. earth, that I shall not say any 
ayellow color and firmness, which is required, so} thing on that part of their existence ; but there is 
ato give it color and high scent when cured, which | much doubt in regard to the length of time, and the 
ue so desirable. insects that may represent them, as there are some 
Plonting and After-Culture—The best way to| facts which go to prove, that they must be more 
gon is to retain all the small roots possible | than one winter from the worm to the blower, as 
as little injury to the plants that remain, as| they often are found very destructive in sections, 
wellas those taken out, as a bruised plant is not} where there were but few the year before, and 
likely to live, and if it does, will not grow kindly ; | it is often the case, that there are but few to be seen 
cory not be planted deeper than when in the | in whole neighborhoods the year after they have de- 
; great care should be taken to keep the plants | stroyed the whole crop, which can only be account- 
dry, and out of the sun, as a plant that is wilted, or| ed for, by supposing they either migrate a long dis- 
covered with dirt,.does not do well,—the best way | tance, or are more than one year from the worm 
tocarry plants any distance, is loose in a cart, co-| to the blower. I have taken much trouble to trace 
tered over if the sun shines, and as soon after they | them, but have not been able to keep up the con- 
wedrawn as possible, and set out without delay. | nection any further than April, when they are not 
To secure an even growth, there should be left|much removed from the state they are found in 
tome plants of good size to replant with, and as | tn October before, which is a brown red color, with 
soon as the plants begin to take root, which is in| ihe head end contracted to a hard pipe, and turned 
about five or ten days, they should be wed, just | under the belly. From three to six inches under 
taking off the top crust and any grass that may be | the surface of the soil, they make their appearance 
inthe hill, but the middle of the space between the | in May and June, but not in such large quantities 
tows need not be disturbed, for two or three weeks, | as in August and September. I think it likely that 
when 4 small plough should pass, land side to the | they fly about some days before they deposit their 
sy as near as possible on each side, and then} eggs, but not much if any after,—that they increase 
the middle, so as to keep the middle of the| instead of diminish, is certain, and if there is not 
™ lowest, to drain off any surplus water; when | Some more successful mode of destruction adopted, 
hoes should follow, if the weather is dry, to| they will, to a large extent, curtail the profits of 
iw some fine moist soil round the plants; but if| tobacco culture. I have, for many years, given 
the soil is moist, to cut up any grass that may have | particular attention to their habits, and the best 
been left the first weeding, and reweed the crust | mode of destruction, and think much might be done 
of the hills, and round the plants, as the soil should | by the following policy, if all would be induced to 
wt be stirred deep ne ur the plant, as it is best to} adopt and prosecute it—to destroy all the eggs and 
promote an early anu quick growth. When the| Worms possible by poultry and hand, and let all the 
are one and a half to two feet high, the cul- | large flowered vines and weeds be destroyed near 
lwator should be passed through it, and the leaves | the tobacco field, except a plat of Jamestown- 
out of the soil, and grass and weeds re-| weeds, which ought to be let grow, to attract the 

moved from the plants; and if the plants were| blowers, so as to kill them in the shade of the 
wed when math wary they should have fine soil| evening, with a light hand paddle; and to effect 
from the middle of the rows round the plants; | this, no tobacco should be suffered to bloom, excep. 


for seed, and those might be watched. This may 
e hand will de- 








butif this was done when they were ploug ed, it 
, 


may be dispensed with when cultivated, and only | appear tedious and expensive, —— hours, thas 


ake out the leaves as described above. But if the | stroy more worms in the blower, 
iiuation is flat, and subject to too much wet, the| he would in as many days killing worms. | I have 
ought to be used at the last working, and | learned cats to kill them, which some do with great 
themiddle of the space left lowest to keep the wa-| dexterity;—take a young cat, and carry it to - 
tt from the plants; and with this operation the| weeds, where they are, and catch them, on 
at, and ned, 


culture is ended. off their head, and give them to the c : 
the cat, who is fo 


forms, their History and Destruction.—There are | are soon caught and eaten by the cat, — 
‘kinds of worms that are very destructive to | of them ; it is in this time 0 their existence, t 
5 they are generally called the ground and} I have any hope of destroying the way ey Rt 
born worms; the ~ is only so in the early | tity,—as aiter the worms get plenty on the tobacco, 
year. To prevent their presence is much | it is impossible to keep man from escaping. se 
than a mode to kill them, and I think much Topping and Succoring.— There is no vert eed 
uay be done by proper and timely precautions, in! culture of tobacco on which planters have 
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more than topping; the old method of topping, to 
fourteen to twenty leaves, was at one time almost 
entirely abandoned, as the lower leaves which cured 
in the field, became the most valuable part of many 
Crops, and as it became an object very desirable'to 
uce as many ground leaves as possible, (which 
P believe c need about 1820, when Mr. John 
Milburn, Jate of St. Mary’s County, Maryland, sold 
one or two hogsheads in the Baltimore market, 
which attracted much attention,) the practice of 
high topping, became general in Maryland; but 
since this description of tobacco has declined so 
much in price, I think it likely that such high top- 
ping is not advisable, as the last.leaves that form 
are hot so leafy or fine, and the plant will cut as 
heavy when topped to sixteen to twenty leaves, as 
when permittéd to grow its full height, and it will 
be ripe: one or two weeks sooner,-and not be so 
subject to blow down ;—though it might be desira- 
ble to top all the plants at the same stage of their 
‘ growth, this would be attended with great care 
and labor, and my practice is to let all grow, until 
the earliest is nearly in bloom, when I top all that 
will bear it, to sixteen to twenty leaves. If the 
tobacco is very even, I top ali, but if not, I top all 
of two rows together, to make a road every twenty 
rows, so as to pass a cart through when I cut; and 
when the tobacco that has not been topped is about 
to bloom, I top all, and prefer this to be as soon as 
the 20th of August, but should be by the first of 
September, to make good tobacco ; and if the plants 
are topped so soon in their growth, the hand is the 
best mode to do it, as the bud is tender and brittle; 
and by adopting this mode, you divide your crop, 
in two distinct parts, which will continue to the end 
of the season. I do not take out any succors, until 
they get from four to six inches long, in the first 
topping, when | take out all, and then, when they 
get the same size again, or when the plants are 
nearly ripe, I succor again, and so with the second 
topping,.and by this process, you are aided in de- 
termining when to cut each plant ; as all is to be 
cut after the second succoring, and none at the first, 
which obviates a difficulty which hands often have 
to contend with, as but few can be taught to exer- 
cise a wise discretion; and by this. mode you can 
ass through the field with the cart, the first cutting. 
riming is not much practised in Maryland, and it 
is doubtful whether it is of much benefit above the 
cost in Virginia, or any other section,’as the leaf, 
when ripe, does not draw on the resources of thé 
plant, more than it gets from the air. 
es, Be Housing.—There are three modes to 
cut and house tobacco; the method of pegging is 
so entirely abandoned, I shall say nothing of it ; but 
of the method of splitting and spearing, I shall take 
particular notice, as this is a process on which there 
is much diversity of opinion,—splitting tobacco is 
_attended with extra trouble, and causes many leaves 
to break from the plant, and they are nearly worth- 
less, as they will hardly pay to save them, as they 
make an inferior article; the best implement to 
split with, is one that cuts at the end, and made 
very thin in the blade, as such break off fewer 
leaves ; after which, the mode that will bruise 
least, and ae tobacco on the sticks cheapest, is 
the best ; mode I prefer, is to spear, as there is 
less labor and less waste of leaves, and J much pre- 
fer this mode, after several years close observation. 
I will give you a short description of the process:— 
The plants are cut down, either with knives or 


all one way, and carts, with broad sinooth -bodie 
follow, and the tobacco laid straight, and as mye 
as will lay on, and then hauled to the barn, wher 
there are posts planted in auow, at such 
as will permit sticks in each post, and leave sufhe 
cient room to put the load between them, and hap’ 
reom to spear plants on the sticks, on each side of 
the load, 'so that the plants may be conveniently 
removed from the top of the pile, or load. They 
need be no fear of the tobacco breaking much, if 
properly emptied out, though it may be just from 
the knife, which it should be, as it bruises less ay] 
cures best when sticked, while the plant is ‘stifl, 
as the leaves do. not stick to.the stalk, or each other, 
I do not scaffold tobacco, but put it in the house » 
soon as speared, either on the lower tiers, or wher 
jt is to‘cure; it may be restowed if room is needed 
but thére is not so much differetice in the i 
that the house will cure, scaffoldtd or not 
ed, as tobacco does not generally injure in the house, 
until it begins to cure. ’ b 
Curing and Stripping.—Firing tobacco, though 
one time thought indispensable, is of doubtful utility, 
and from the many drawbacks that attend ‘it,] 
think there should be positive advamtage derived 
from firing, to meet the expense and risk, besides 
the evident loss of weight attending the 


flavor of Maryland tobacco, and I think it vey 
doubtful whether the same plant is increased i 
value by fire; and if this is the case, there is cen 
tainly great less by the use of fire. 1 do 
not advise the use of fire to cure tobacco, 

by no means inculcate the notion that €uring to- 
bacco was of little moment, as on this and the after 
management, depends as much as before; and gene 
rally, tobacco suffers more from neglect after cut 
ting, than before. To cure a good sample, the 
houses should be tight when closed, and open when 
desired, but not so tight as to prevent the d 
dampness, and the gas from the tobacco. Th 
should not be over seven to ten plants, to the stick, 
and those put on the tires, from eight to ten inches 
apart, and let*the house be well ventilated, in al 
weather that is not decidedly damp, as tobaces, 
when curing, is more liable to injure from heated 
than damp air. When cured, the sooner itis Me 4 
ped the better, but great care.is to be taken ia 
stripping and after management; the- kinds in color, 
fineness, and size, should be separated; and the best 
mode I have tried, is to let the first hands strip of 
the second, and divide the plants in piles of lamp 
and small, and yellow and red; then, let the set! 
hands select the most perfect leaves out of each 
kind, and tie them separate in small neat bundles, 
then let the next hands strip the imperfect or small 
leaves, and tie them to themselves, making 
kinds of each separate quality ; Jet them be kept 
separate till packed for market. As much damage 
is done to tobacco from injury in the winrow of 
bulk, I think that the best way is to stick the to 
bacco after it is stripped, unless it is well ¢ 
and very dry when stripped, (for that process)~© 
when soft and put down in bulk, or winrow, it's 
apt to heat, if not mould, which is very injurious: 
I am aware that sticking tobacco is objectionabis 
but if properly managed, is not so much s0 — 
have the ‘tobacco heat in bulk, which is often’ 
case. If.it is sticked thin en the stick, and 
first time after it is dry, taken, when pen 
put down in winrows, of four lengths of bui 





clevers, and laid in piles in each fourth row, butts 


+ 





straight, and on sticks to admit the air under them, 





The smell of smoke is very objectionable in the. 
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sod packed or bulked, when the warm ‘weather 
comes in the spring, being particular to have the 
gem bard, I think it would suffer much less than 
jpbe put down, whemin damp condition, when stri 
pel. There is one thing, that ought to be kept in 
pind, that tobacco, once heated, cannot be restored 
fits flavor again, and I cannot urge this fact with 
foo mach earnestness on the attention ‘of planters, 
amore than one half the crop of 1848, has arrived 
injured from this very cause; and the best flavored 
Ihave sold this year, was. pacl’éd from ,the 
psf the summer, where it had been dur- 
ing the year.’ But. few planters are aware of the 
damage to, their tobacco: by the loss of the sweet- 
sent; you had as well try t6 convince a good cook 
tainted meat would make a good steak, as to 
a German that heated tobacco was a desira- 


and Packing.-The size of: tobacco 
hogsheads is pobronigaed by law, for any tobacco 
e 


thatis inspected in Baltimore market, except 





and. will, in conclusion, on this part of the subject, 
take a short review, to state some of the advantages 
to be derived by the system proposed. As labor is 
of more value, in the tobacco growing’ districts, 
than land, I have proposed to dispense with all the 
labor pogsible, to produce a article, by not 
burning plant beds and excluding ggmss, and there- 
by save the labor of picking beds; to prepare and 

ant the field as early as possible, and with as little 
abor as can be; fer though I propose to plant close, 
I would not insist on every plant standing, as where 
but one plant was absent in a place, it would not be 
of much consequence, and though I propose to cul- 
tivate early, you will find it is when the land is 
clear of grass; and is soon over, and of the simplest 
mode, and no other mode of topping and succoring, 
could be less expensive; and as to cutting, and 
housing, it is the most expeditious: in use,-when the 
labor is’ nearly finished; but such as can be per- 
formed in inclement -weather,. and by the weak 
force ‘on the farm. There is one other thing I 























© the growth of Maryland, which is fifty inch stave, | would remark in this connection, that is, every 
utility and thirty-eight inch head, but, for several years, | time yoa handle tobacco, it should be with care, 
1 it, ] litle.attention has been paid to the law, either by j but the ‘fewer tines it is handled the better, so the 
lerived Planter or Inspector, pel many arrive and are not | desired object is obtained, and as I propose to 
resides mned, much over the size designated by the | spend as little labor, and produce as full a crop of 
rocesal yand this is a matter that ought to begeotly fair quality as most other modes, I think it will be, 
in the. imiform, as some derive benefit from a violation of | considered that thirty dollars per acre will defray 
t very the law, while others are restrained by a dead sta- | the expenses, of production and preparation for 
sed in tute. Ifthe law was so changed, as to admit hogs- | market; and as in this Essay, I -have to consider 
5 “cers heads of forty or forty-two inch heads, and then | the profits of tobaceo culture, I shall put this, as 
h I do pol dee enforced, I think it would be best, but not | the. medium cost of tobacco, which will Pe a matter 
would il due notice be given; and as to the best kind of | for the consideration of my readers; but I think 

to timber, F judge that to be of little importance, as | we ought to have some’ sum as a standard to make 
e after the most inferior kind will make good casks, if the | our comparison by, and though I have had more 
gene and heads are sawed of sufficient thickness, | particular reference to the cultare of tobacco, 
a Ul ich for soft wood, should be 6% to 34 of an ineh, ; in Maryland, the whole is so-general, that it can 
ty te not over six inches wide, for staves; when good | be applied to any section of country by intelligent 
when timber gets scarce, good hoops can be made of the |-planters, who are conversaht with tobacco culture, 
ten young growth, and such as will make six hoops an-| with much the same. force as if written for -their 
; swerwell. As to packing, there are but two things ' particular location. ' 
stick, fo observe, ‘that is the order, which should be par- As I have but little space left, I shall have. to 
niches ticularly attended to, as’ much arriyes out.of order, | proceed to the consideration of the ‘last thing ,to 
in al from much observation, I find thére is.a loss of | be considered, that is, our future course, and as we 
raced, twenty-five or thirty per cent. if stayed, in quality | ought to enter into it, with discretion, based on facts, 
eated and.quantity; if the stem is sufficiently hard to | it will be well to review the tobacco trade in pe- 
¢ 4 break, and the leaf sufficiently moist, and not more | riods past, and then compare them with the present, 
" so than to prevent breaking, it will not injure, if it | and from such facts determine for the future.’ And 
rolot, hasbeen in bulk, or winrow, and not wen from | to be as plain and short as possible, I shal here 
> best stick, in warm weather; the only essential | give a table of inspections, at several periods and 
ipa ling to be regarded in packing, is to have your | ports since 1791; and where I have not the precise 
large tobacco uniform and straighi, and not prized inal amount, I shall give the large- numbers, leaving out . 
next hard, as it is often injured before it is bruised; seven | the fractions, or adding the fractions to make whole 
= pounds is sufficient for fine Maryland to- | numbers, but not to change the amount to effect the 

. result:— : 

anal General Remarks on the Culture of Tobacco.—In the 
er foregoing remarks, 1 have been as brief a8 possible, Y 
nage Inspection of Tobacco in different Ports in the United States. _ onal 
wor EE ~ venetian ep eeasani ana tannpe——antint yoann 
to Ports.  ye21 | 1825 | 1830 | 1841 | 1842 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 
_ 39,500 |46,650 |60,000 |69,000 50,000 |33,623 


= 
= 


Baltimore, - - - - = , | 
Baltimore and D. Columbia,'27,157 26,155 
New Orleans, - : 
Richmond, - - 7c? 
Philadelphia, - - - - 
Exports 
| 1791 | 1819 


12,428 |69,427 


. "155,882 
51,726 36,725 
4,161] 2,241 - 


- 


ape 28,028} 92,509 |72,896 


ore 


@f Tobacco from all Ports of the United States. 
Loa | 1821 -| 1822 p 1823 | 1828 | 1846. 


83,940 | 66,858 |38,169 |99,009 |96,278 |147,998 











= 
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It will be seen, by the above, that the-inspections 

since 1846, have decreased near one half, and as 
the consumption remains near the same, if not equal 
to that period, the present stock will soon be con- 
sumed, if the production does not increase, which 
was not the case last year, a3 the inspections of 
this year will*not likely exceed those of last year; 
and the crop of the present year may still be Jess 
than that of last year, especially in Maryland and 
Ohio; and under these circumstances, the prices of 
tobacco must imprpve; this is the general impres- 
sion with those who are engaged in the trade, as 
the improved state of this market clearly indicates; 
and under such favorable indications, it would be 
bad policy to abandon the cultivation of a crop, 
that os aid, when properly managed, under more 
unfavorable circumstances, which, I think, may be 
clearly demonstrated by a fair estimate of the cost, 
and sales of the crop, when judiciously managed, 
and no other crop wili be found to pay expenses, 
when injudiciously managed, or produced; and in 
conclusion, I shall try to show, that tobacco can be 
cultivated with profit, and especially in Maryland, 
and as much so as most other crops, and then sug- 
gest such crops and proportions to be cultivated, in 
conjunction with it. 

As I have remarked above, that the probable cost 
of an acre, when ready for market might be put at 
thirty dollars, which will pay all expenses, when 
fairly managed under the system I have advised, 
and the cost will not vary much whether you culti- 
vate a fine or coarse description, for in proportion 
that the article is fine, it requires more care and 
neatness in the .aanagement, and it does not vary 
the expense much, whether a:fair crop is five hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred pounds per acre; some may 
be led to say, that five hundred pounds is no crop at 
all, as in some sections of Maryland, fifteen hundred 
pounds is only considered a fair crop, as it often 
gives two thousand pounds, and I have known two 
thousand five hundred pounds, and heard of three 
thousand pounds, of which I am not disposed to 
doubt, as I tried one-fifth of an acre, the best I had 
in my crop, and it made six hundred pounds of good 
tobacco, which sold for over seven dollars per 100 

unds; but this is such a yield as no person should 

ase any caleulation on; but I introduce these facts 
to show that the profits of its cultivation is not con- 
fined to those ‘sections of country which produce 
fine tobueco, as the; price and quality are much 
nearer proportioned. one against the other, than 
many may be disposed to think. There was a cir- 
cumstance occurred, in one of the warehouses in 
this city, in 1842, which went to illustrate this fact; 
there was a planter from Montgomery County, 
Maryland, present, when there was some tobacco 
being opened there, from one of the lower counties 
on the western shore of this state, which was large 
and heavy, and the gentleman remarked that it 
must be very unprofitable to cultivate tobacco in a 
district where such tobacco grew, as it would: not 
command over four dollars, and stated, that he ob- 
tained ten dollars per hundred pounds for his whole 
crop. A géntleman from St. Mary’s county, who 
Was aware of the difference of quantity that was 
produced in different logations, and from different 
soils and kinds, remarked, that though he only sold 
his crop for six dolmrs and seventy-five cents per 
hundred pounds, he expected that he @obtained 
the best price, and inquired the amount the gentle- 
man obtained per acre, who stated it to be six hun- 
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other, from St. Mary’s, stated, that he fourter, 
hundred pounds, which ves, waste dollan, 
which was over the average price of the’ 

but not a large crop, for one that was well 

and I have made much enquiry from most 

of the western shore of Maryland, where the 

is adapted to the growth of tobacco, and find tht 
fifty dollars ‘pad acre is not too high an estimatig 
for an acré of well managed. tobacco, on & prope 
soil; and I think that most planters will be em 
vinced of this, if they will make the trial, byan 
ful experiment; or in other words, thirty 
properly expended on an acre of land, suited tot, 
growth of tobacco, will produce fifty dollars work 
of tobacco. As I think this an important point] 
shall state it in another way:—If ite. 
hundred pounds of heavy tobacco, get three 
and one-third cents, you have fifty dollars, and if 
one thousand two hundred pounds, and get fouran 
one-sixth cents, you havevfifty dollars; and if om 
thousand pounds and get five cents, it is fifty dollar, 
if eight hundred pounds and get six and oh np 
cents, still it is fifty dollars; and if the crop is vey 
fine, and reduced to six hundred pounds, and the 
price be eight and one-third cents, you have { 
fifty dollars; and I hope that our lower ed 
friends, will not think that I have quoted the pri 
of 1818—not so; at the most depressed state of th 
market, these prices have been obtained fopwel 
managed tobacco. I have cultivated tobaceo in St 
Mary’s county, Maryland, eleven years out of the 
last twelve, and have obtained an ave sixty 
three dollars i 





dollars per acre, will be considered a fair rent 
land in any of the tobacco growing districts. It 
should be found that well managed tobacco lt 
yields such a net rent, in Maryland, I think itiss 
much as can be claimed in any other state. I have 
travelled some, and inquired much of persons whe 
ought to be informed on the subject, and think 
that I shall , 
are the producers, that there is not a State whic 
gives such a net profit, except Maryland. 1 wil 
compare it with Ohio; there the crop is much 
managed, as any person may see by comparing te 
crops in market; there it is very common to 
the leaves from the stalks in the uncured state, 
sort them, split or skewer them, and arrange then 
carefully in the house, and fire them, and theas 
lect them again, and prepare them for market i 
the best manner, as their samples show in market, 
and after all this labor, thirty dollars per dere ® 
considered a high price on the farm. I ampe' 

ed that one could not get a Maryland planter toe 
pend so much particular labor for forty dollars. ht 
is not my purpose here to show that Agriculture ® 
more profitable in Maryland than Ohio, but I hat 
deemed it not foreign to the subject, to show whert 
tobacco culture is most profitable, and in this con 
nection, I shall take occasion to remark, that'¥ 

I would advocate the culture of tobacco in Mary 
land, 1 should not deem it prudent for Mary 
forget all her other resources of wealth for t 
culture of tobacco, which has nearly prowl het 
ruin. That Maryland and Virginia, if not ole 
States, have not studied their interest, in being # 
exclusively engaged in its culture, I think is evident: 
but I think past experience, and the development 





dred pounds, which was sixty dollars per acre; the 


i 


other sources of profit, will guard her in futore 





Sustained by those best informed, whe" 
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proved 


ae , 
fom that error, a system which has 
crops are 


sdrantageous to any State. That mi 
table than any single one, I think, is 


od admitted; and there is no section of our 
where it is more true, than in the tobacco 
districts of the United States; and none 
30, than in Maryland, where every man has a 
Mvket at his door, for all his surplts products, and 
ihat forcash. The question may be asked, what 
ops should the tobaeco growing part of Maryland 
t with it? But I think the question might 
; propriety be asked, what product which 
{s suited to our soil and climate, should we not pro- 
duce? for there is but one kind of product which 
ve export to any amount, and that is bread-stuff; 
butin return, we are getting hay, potatoes, butter, 
sse, fruit, and many other articles, which we 
ought to send to our northerp gags, who su 
us with several agri productions. 1, 
question may ressed by each individual, 
what ought I to pfoduce in connection with to- 
Seo? In reply tovsuch an inquiry, I can onl 
eid, that my answergaust be general, and eac 
idual will have termine in what relation 
placed to these remarks. The first thing is 
i ineywho ought to.culiivate tobacco,—and, 
a rule, I would not advise any person to do 
test cannot safely expect to produce near the 
t and quality I have stated, with proper care 
dustry; for all who have the right soil and 
, if they use the proplanure and man- 
will do so,—and wher bacco is part of 
ro should not be more 
st most e-half the crop, in 
= be raised for the use of the farm that 
can be p i for near what it would cost to 
bay it.in the*market; and then select such crops 
that are best calcul to improve the soil, and 
give the best net profit; the improvement of the 
wil should be the first object—for the farmer that 
keeps out of debt, ‘and makes his farm rich, is rich 
himself, for he has\the means to live independent, 
tnd make still further improvement, or enlarge- 
ment of his estate. re I close I shall try 
tomeet one old and obj to the cul- 
ture of tobacco, to Ww haz bee ibmited the 
exhausted stateyef the old lands o land and 
i. Thaf*the tobacco growing districts of 
States, have been impoverished by imprudent 
cultivation, no intelligent man will question, and 


that the culture of tobacco prgpoted and prolonged 


it, is equally evident; but still it does not follow 
under a different system it could not be made 

4 means to aid in the renovation of the same soil it 
ethausted; when cultivators of the soil only applied 
those manures which accumulated of necessity from 
the feeding of stock, and applied them exclusively 
to tobacco, and that sold off and not returned in 
manure, it could only tend to impoverish the land. 
But I I am not writing for such tobacco plant- 
«sin this enlightened day, when farmers and plant- 
tare estimated by the improvement they make of 
estates, and, if the right view of the subject 

is taken, I think that tobacco culture will not be 
inconsistent with speedy improvement, as the 
poorest land will be oy to be best suited to the 
culture of it, and will repay the expense of im- 
provement sooner than in any other crop; and if it 
thould be true, that poor land can be made rich 
cheaper, when cultivated in tobacco, than in any 
other crop, surely it will not prove that it is an im- 


one-third, or |? 
rae: and every 


no renovator were to be had, but such as can be 
drawn from the soil which we propose to improve; 
but this not being the case, the crop that will pay 
for cultivation and improvement, and leave the 
land rich in the shortest time, is the most profitable 
crop, and which, I think, is tobacco. I will give two 
experiments, which I tried in 1840 and 1841; the 
first was on land, that produced fifteen bushels of 
corn; I applied three hundred bushels of leached 
ashes per. acre, which cost, on the land, forty dol- 
lars, and the cultivation thirty dollars, which was 
seventy dollars for improvement and cultivation, 
and the crop sold for ninty-three dollars, leaving 
twenty-three dollars rent; the second crop was on 
land that would not have grown ten bushels of corn 
per acre; it had the same quantity of ashes, and the 
crop sold for eighty-four dollars per acre, which 
left for rent fourteen dollars;—these may be said to 
be extra crops, and I would say they were extra 
rofits, but any good soiled land which will pro- 
uce ten bushels of corn, may be manured at the 
expense of twenty dollars, and will produce fifty 
dollars worth of tobacco; and there are but few 
crops that will pay an outlay of twenty dollars in 
one crop, on r land. As I have written more 
than many will be willing to read, I shall not proceed 
any further, but submit these common place re- 
marks, hoping, that if Ishould not have written to 
profit, that I may induce some more able hand to 
so illustrate and e the interests of planters, on 
the subject, that W@ may all be guided by wisdom, 
to that perfection the cultivation of the soil, 
t will give the improvement and profitable 
c that wealth happiness may attend indus- 
tr frugality. © 


HAY ronx_n THE USE OF OXEN. 


We tiank Mr. Stabler for his kindness in respond- 
ing to our request in furnishing the annexed drawing 
and description of a hay fork, to which allusion is 
made in the letter which we subjoin, from the 
Plough, Loom and Anvil. From what we have 
heard of the operation of this hay fork, we think it 
may be considered one of the most useful improve- 
ments of the day, for the farmer. 

Harewoop, 1 mo. 10, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

In compliance with a request in the last number 
of the Farmer, I annex a diagram and description 
of the hay fork. We have had it in use several 
years, and, as now improved in the mode of dis- 
chereng the hay, I consider it not only a labor- 
saving, but also a time-saving machine. 

As originally made (for the plan of which I was 
indebted to a friend in N. Jersey), the rope was 
fastened to the upper end of the handle ; and al- 
though the hay was raised equally well, it was found 
tedious and laborious to work the trip cord; and very 
difficult, if not impracticable, to discharge the hay 
when and where desired, on the mow. In this 
way, its operation was not at all satisfactory. 

By attaching the rope to the handie, § or 8 inches 
from the head piece, instead of the end, and 
passing it along the handle, under the trigger, at this 
point, a slight jerk of the trip cord, held by the man 
on the wagon, instantly changes the fulcrum—of 
course the position of the fork--and the hay falls. 
The trip cord also serves to pull back the fork to the 









of our lands. This might be the case if 


wagon. 
ad * 
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1 am thus particular in describing both fixtures, | end of the rope is attached 


as many enquiries have been made, and, perhaps, 
by some who use the original plan. <A mere trifle 
in cost will add the improvement, and, as I think, 
nearly double its value. : 

The “tackle ”.is attached to the peak of the 
rafters, ahd directly over the centre of the hay mow ; 
the fall rope passes under and near the rafter, toa 
guide. pulley fastened to the upper end of the door 
post, down by the side of the post to within a foot of 
the floor, and through another guide pulley; to this 


tral 


, 
c) 


Ss 
hed a swingle-tree OF book, 
as may be most convenient in working 5 heels 
ee of oxen. ae 

If. properly managed, the fork will readily 

from four to six hundred weight of hay at dd 
(whilst a hand fork is moving the tenth pat 
-perhaps); and me high enough, the horse 
A hand or two on the mow, with forks, sway it 
wards and forwards, to give an impulse in the ds 





sired direction, when the tri , by the sf 

j of a finger, ws it instantly j 
compact layer, as taken from : 
wagon. Considerably more hay ay 
thus be mowed in a givens; 
comparatively little manual labor 
fewer hands, and in a third or four 

e time. 
~y¥ respectfully 
wan Stasi, 


Head of tough scantling 3} by 
inches, 3 feet 3 inches long, wit 
bands at ca . 

Handle 35 v4 inches, 3 feetlo 
inserted atwight angles, raced | 
with 3 iron plates } by 1 inched 

Steel prongs 7-8 inches square 
shoulder, set angularly in the 
and tapered to the point, 22 inchs 
] lear of head, with serews! 

at back end. ¥ 

As the handle does not 

ically, the prongs shou 
wards considerable, so 
the hay. 

The triggep is imple—an 
iron pin § ip€h diaim. bent at righ 
angles, one’g@nd driven into the har 
dle, projeeting an inch, and rangi 
down thé handle about 23 inches 
curved iron strap, with an eye ani 
confined at thé opposite side bys 


small st passes over the rope, 
nd nd bent parallel wih 
e pin: a ring attached to the 
rip cord slip$ ovegboth: the tensa 


of the rope whist sing 
ally fastens it, until the cord pub 
off the ring. 


se Te 
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ON THE USE OF OXEN IN MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA. 

BY E. STABLER, OF SANDY SPRING, MONTGOMERY 

COUNTY. 
: Harewoop, 7 mo. 20, 1849. 

Jonn S. Sxirven & Son—Respected Friends— 
Your favour of the 7th is received, enclosing a let- 
ter from Dr. R. S. B., of Va., who desires infor- 
mation as tothe comparative value of horses and 





oxen, for farm work, and particularly for the plough; | 
and with the request to write an answer, ‘ founded | 
on your (my) knowledge and experience,’’ &e. &c. 
True, I have ‘written nothing for ‘ The Plough, | 
the Loom, and the Anvil ;’’’ not because J am an 
uninterested spectator of its course, and success ; I | 
fully approve of the one, and my good wishes attend | 
the other ; but} have no wish or desire of notoriety, | 


and some, I fear, are already tired of seeing mY 
name ‘before the public. It is a source of met 
gratification to me, and profit also, to read of the 
experience and practice of others, in 
pursuits, than any thing I ean contribute to'yor 
pages. As the Dr. appears to be quite in 
in his desire “to turn over anew leaf,” anda! 
have for many years made constant use of oxen, 
under the existing circumstances, in ae 
horses, for farm purposes, the plough included, 
have po objection to give him the result of my 
“* experience ;”’ for I doubt not he would be 
willingly fespond to a brother farmer. if ¢ " 
for any information he might have to — 
better to understand the views of each, will het 
quote his letter. He says: : 
«| have been seriously contemplating an alter 
tion in the mode of cultivating my lands in futur 
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that is, to substitute the labour of oxen for that of 
horses. Ihave been driven to the » by the im- 
pense consumption of horses in the ‘way of food. 
his, however, difficult to break in upon Jong es- 
customs, and he who makes: the first ex- 
t will generally encounter the derision of 
neighbours, and a charge of being visionary. 
at the risk of all these consequences, | feel dis- 
to make the effort to increase the net profit 
ning in this county. But, in°making an ex+ 
eriment, it is well k to the experience of others 
L = gone before you. I therefore wish to 
you, whether it is. within your knowledge 
ox has been used in Pennsylvania, in plow- 
fag infimestone soil ? I have had my fears, whether 
inthe heat of midsummer, when our lands are fal- 
lowed, the,ox one endure the heat, and plough 
me or one anda half acres perdiem? A limestone 
wil, you are aware, is very stiff and difficult of cul- 
tivation, Thenext question is, when be is yoked 
tothe plough, in what manner is it effected? Isa 
chain attached to the beam of the plough? and if so, 
itwould appear to me that it would be difficult to 
control thé depth of the ploughing. 

“Can you not give a plate in your next number, 

nothing reaches the comprehension so exactly as 
seing any kind of machinery. I am happy to find 
that your paper has so grod a circulation amongst 

, T hate endeavoured to do my shire towards 
hering this object.”’ 

others with slender resources, (and in 
my ease with impaired health, from a city life) I 
ememing with horses to do my ploughing, and, 
» the farm work generally. Ihad also a yoke 
ofoxen. With no experience in my new vocation, 
itwas neeessary to superintend considerable haul- 
ing for buil , and it was here I was first made 
aware of the decided advantage of the ox over the 
horse. The horses were not always true at the 
pinch, when every effort was required ; and on the 
oxen we usually had to rely at last, to get out of our 
dificalties. There were other advantages in their 
We, evident at this early stage of my agricultural 
education, if not so important, yet quite as apparent. 
One was the expense of,harness, eight to one, at 
least, in favour of th ; and theme saved in 
ing to work—we could often yoke up, and get 
h with a Short job, before the horses were 

sed and ready for work. 

For the first year, I had no other expectation 
than to buy grain for my family and stock, expec- 
ting afterwards, and being determined to use every 
fort to raise at least enough for my own consump- 
tion; but the experience of a year or two ‘fully 
satisfied my tem. 9 that, without some change for 
the better, I could not get along at all. My horses 


tot only consumed about all the grain they aided in 
; but I was compelled to buy more for their 


use and benefit. The farm was small, and 

al very poor, and what with their consumption, 
farming was found to be a losing concern. Butt 
had to make my living, either off my farm or by my 
*wits,”” for my health forbade areturn to the city. 
idea of going in debt was an alternative ‘not to 

be entertained fora moment ; another alternative, 4 
adwhich appeared quite as uncongenial to my 
gS, Was, to remove tothe far West, and re- 
linquish every tie of kindred and friends. This I 
bea d never to do, unless to avoid actual 


I was full 


aware of the feeling referred to by 





De. B,, of 


reaking ‘‘ in upon long established cus- 





toms ;”’ and Thad heard it often remarked; too, 
that oxen could not stand ploughing in the heat of 
summer—it might do to the North, &e. &c, I 
believe this was the generally received opinion, 
though probably adverse to that of some others, and 
to some extent, at least, practised by a few individ- 
uals, so far as to use oxen in the pl Li 

In 1822 or ’23, I resolved to give the plana fair 
trial ; and, with this view, wo the oxen, and 
took hold of the plough-handles myself, and began 
in ‘* midsummer”’ to break up a fallow field’ for 
wheat. For a day or two the oxen suffered greatly 
with the heat, in the middle of the day—but, by 
rising with the dawn, and resting two or three 
hours at noon, and also feeding on dry food, I found 
nearly as much was ploughed by the oxen as with 
the horses worked by a hired man, and quite as well 
done. The horses consuming about one bushel of 
grain per day, and the oxen none. -The horses 
walked faster, but the oxen turned in less time, and 
the difference in amount of work was not ve 
material. The oxen, though generally slower, wi 
probably be found much the most sure, by those 
who are placed under similar circumstances. _ 

is was a ‘*successful experiment,’”’ in eve’ 

respect, and has been carried cut to the letter; 
sanctioned also hy subsequent experience and 
practice, for some twenty-five years. For many 
years there was not a furrow ploughed on the farm, 
except by oxen, which enabled me to .begin, and 
toa considerable extent successfully carry out, a sys- 
tem of improving my nearly worn-out land. is 
could not been effected (at least not by the 
best management I was capable of) by the use of 
horses alone, in any thing like the same time, or 
without more capita] than was at my disposal. 

To determine the best mode of working oxen to 
the plough, I used both the tongue and chain ; 
the latter was found preferable on all accounts. 
The team turns in less space, and in less time ; and 
by it, the depth is also regulated with more facility, 
by merely lengthening or shortening the chain. 
For the use of oxen, the beam should be set rather 
lower than for horses—14 to 15 inches is the pro- 
per height for the former, and 17 to 18 inches for 
horses—the line of draft being lower in the one 
than the other. , 

Oxen, if properly broken, quite as readily, if not 
more so, take to and keep the furrow, than horses. 
We do not think of having eithera line or driver, 
even with a double yoke, and in the plough, except 
when “ breaking in’’ young cattle—the word of 
the ploughman, or the motion of the whip, being all- 
sufficient. 

To judge of the capabilities of the ox, by the badly 
used, houseless, over-tasked, and half-fed abimals 
we sometimes see in the yoke, is doing him great 
injustice. Treat the horse in the same unfeeli 
manner, and where would be his high mettle an 
noble spirit? he would speedily arrive at a prema~ 
ture old age, valueless to his owner, and a cast-off 
to feed the carrion crows. That the ox can better 
stand this harsh usage, is certainly no valid or 
sufficient reason that he should be subjected to it. 
Use him with equal care and humanity, and he will 
just as certainly, and with more profit, repay it to 
his owner. : 

I am not aware, nor do I believe, from much ob- 
servation, that the “ limestone land”’ referred ‘to, 
is any more difficult to plough than mine, which 1s 
a stiff clay subsoil. Much that | have examined is 
easier to till. In breaking up our sward land for 

* 
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corn, We generally work two yoke, and to the 
depth of from 7 to9 inches. Oats usually follow 
corn, in my rotation, and to render the summer 
ploughing easier, for the following crop of wheat, 
(it is also better for the oat crop, and freer from 
weeds,) the oat ground is always ploughed with the 
bar-share—the difference in the after ploughing is 
material, be the season dry, or otherwise. 

In hauling limestone with oxen, we readily make 
a trip, of five or six miles and back, in half to three- 
fourths of a day ; and we have made the trip to 
Washington and back in 24 hours—distance 20 miles 
—and light \eads both ways, resting in the heat of 
the day, in warm weather. 

I usually keep two yoke of oxen toone pair of 
horses, the first cost being a about the same, 
but here tiie parallel ends. It costs much less tokeep, 
and in good order too, the two yoke, than one pair 
of horses, and they will do more work. The ex- 
pense, and wear and tear of harness is fully as 8 or 
10 to 1 in favour of the oxen; and for most farm 
purposes, such as hauling rails, stone, fuel and man- 
ure, they are decidedly preferable. We use them 
exclusively for hauling hay or grain into the barn. 
A single yoke will readily go in with a ton to a ton 
and a half of hay, and at an angle on the bridge of 
5° to 60. They understand the business perfectly 
—there is no need of the whip—at a single word, 
every muscle is exerted, and, if necessary, strained 
tothe utmost. The same yoke, or a strong horse, 
by the aid of machinery, will unload the hay, and 
to any part of the mow, in from 8 to 12 minutes, ac- 
cording to the height to be raised, and while. the 
hands are comparatively resting. But this is digres- 
sion. aes; 
advantages above enumerated, the re- 
lati of each team, after some five or six 
years e; under humane and proper treatment, 
and we find that while the horse has depreciated 
some 33, if not 50 per cent., the ox, with aseason’s 
rest, and good pasture, is worth at least his first cost 
in beef ; and will suppose, (but such has not been 
the case with me,) that the horse has paid as liber- 
ally for his keeping in the mean time. 

In ploughing late in the fall, winter, or early in 
the spring, we usually feed our ox teams with grain, 
but only with half the quantity given to the horses, 
and then only when the work is long continued or 
very heavy. I have found it more satisfactory, and 
much more economical, to buy young cattle, say 
three years old, and break them ourselves, than to 
purchase those already broken, or half broken, 
which is more frequently the case, and not unfre- 
gan: ** breachy,”’ or with some other bad habit. 

ntle treatment in breaking is quite as important 
as in the after-management; and they may about 
as readily be taught to ‘‘come under” the yoke a 
distance of 50 or 80 yards, as to run away from it, 
and to spend half an hour to get them yoked ; taking 
young steers from the drove, whilst fatigued with 
travelling, and the breaking is much more readily 
accomplished. 

But it is scarcely necessary to give the Doctor a 





dissertation on this branch of the subject, as he 
would doubtless (and I would so advise him at the 
offset) procure such as were well broken to the cart 


at least ; to get such accustomed to the plough, and 
to keep the furrow, is an easy transition. Nor is it 
necessary, I presume, to give ‘“‘a plate,’’ or cut, to 
explain the mode of attaching the team to the plough 
—it is quite plain,and readily understood. A good, 
well-shaped yoke and bows are very important 





. . . — 
items—quite as important to the comfort of the 
as is an easy-fitting shoe to the man with niet 
his feet. Evey sensitive feeling in my nature ia 
at times been aroused to witness the cruel 
this poor drudge is often subjected to, Lefty w. 
feeling task-masters to the still more careless and 
unfeeling drivers, I have seen oxen 
draw heavy loads with neck and shoulders galled jy 
the quick by a rage F emer yoke, when the 
almost constant use of the whip or the goad coil 
alone induce an onward mo¥e—when in othe 
hands, I have seen the ox team, at a single woj 
from the driver, spring to the draft and exert every 
nerve, and that willingly, too, to do his allotted duty 

If I mistake not, you haye given cuts in the 
volume of good yokes, both double and single. 
latter we have used in working corn, but, as] a 
compelled to keep two horses, for the saddle anf 
carrage, they also do this work. In the same rob 
ume are also two excellent essays on the breaking 
and management of oxen, to which I would refer 
the Doctor, should he desire more information 
thisimportant branch of rural. management aj 
economy ; or, I will with pleasure give him 
further information in my possession. As I am not 
apprized of the name of his post-office, please add 
it to the address, and forward to him. 

Lam very respectfully, 
Epw’p Srasuzn. 

We have forgotten the Doctor’s exact addres, 
His post-office is somewhere in the * valley” of 
‘ irginia—that is in that splendid farming region be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, drai 
by the Shenandoah, embedded throughout with lim 
stone, and ornamented and shaded with sugar-mapk 
and locust trees. The man who has skill and capi 
tal and desires to enjoy the prospect of @ beaut 
farming country, and the matchless pleasure of ti 
ible improvement from his own industry and gol 
management, need go no farther than to the Valley 
of Virginia, to set himself down as a farmer, As 
we have forgotten the address of our respected co 
respondent, who inquired about the use of oxa, 
and to whom friend Stabler requested we shoul 
send this letter—and as wéiare sure he will set 
here, and, witMus, consider ft a light not to be hid 
“under a bushel,” we take the responsibi 
publishing it, as it is, and for the benefit of allow 
readers, anticipating their thanks for doings, ® 
the confidence that we shall deserve them.—Eé P 
L. & A. 





WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


What are the appointments of your garden? Ar 
they such as your wife and daughters feel ploud of 
and take delight in exhibiting to their female fries 
and others when they visit them? If your gardet 
be not of this description, bestir yourself and malt 
it so this spring. You need not tell us you can’ 
spare the time—that your hands are all so busy; for 
Lof a truth, nothing is wanting but the will to find 
plenty of time; and there is nothing more true, 
also, than that a well cultivated garden is the ma 
profitable part of a man’s farm, therefore, ye 
agriculturist ought to make it a point of duty, % 
is of interest, to have a first rate garden. Its ad 
sontain a choice assortment of vegetables, late 





early—fruits, as grapes, raspberries, gooseberrics, 
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rents and strawberries; besides these, it should con- 
taina few dwarf pear trees, so placed as not to shade 
the vegetables; and its borders should be well stud- 
ded with flowers. It should also have its hot beds 
and frames to grow — plants in. 
. Having thus sketched what should be found in 
‘qrery farmer’s garden, we especially address our- 
elf to you, and, with all possible deference, request 

toexamine your’s; and if it be deficient in any 
Bing we have named, to supply the deficiency the 
ensuing spring, and not to let any thing induce you 
to delay action till another season, as the longer 

are without the enumerated appointments, the 
ee will you have failed to discharge your whole, 
at to your family. 

ow let us try to point out to you such things as 
will require immediate attention. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—Prepare a hot bed, be- 
tween the Ist and 20th of this month, and sow a 
small quantity of the seed of each of the following 
kinds of early cabbage seed: Early York, large 
York, late York, early Nonpareil, early Vanack, early 
Sugar Loaf and early Battersea. These will ensure 

a continuoys supply of collards and headed 
cabbage throughout the summer and early fall. 

Sowing Lettuce Seed.—In a corner of the same 
hot bed, sow a small quantity of lettuce seed, to 
‘raise plants to be set out for heading. 

Radishes.—If you scatter a few radishes through- 
out the hot bed in which you sow your cabbage 
and lettuce, you will have an early supply; bit, by 
selecting a good warm border, with a southern ex- 
posure, you may sow them in the open air as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. 

Celery.—As soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
prepare a warm border, and sow celery seed. The 
pa must be generously manured and finely pulver- 


imach.— You may sow spinach seed so soon as 

the frost is out of the ground. The ground must be 

well manured, thoroughly dug, and as thoroughly 
pulverized with the rake. 

Parsnips, Cari ots and Beets.—If you desire these 

roots earlyyput in afew rows of each, as soon as 


can prepare the ground, that.is as soon as the | 


tis out of it. Farther South, this may be done 
this month; here, not so soon; but every where 
that event must be awaited. 

Peas.—This is a hardy vegetable, and may be put 
in whenever the ground can be labored; the sooner 
in, the earlier will you be able to enjoy a dish of 
lamb and peas. If for family use, a row or two of 
each of the following kinds will come in so as to 

rd you a continuous supply, as Sinclair’s Extra 


rolific, Prinee Albert, Early Frame, Early 
; » Bislep’s Dwarf, Royal Dwarf and the} 


fat. You may continue to sow from the 
first unlocking of the earth till towards the end of 
il. Rotten dung is the best manure. 
* Pot Herbs.\—The seeds of these may be sown as 
son as the ground can be put,in good condition. 
Beans. —‘The Mazagan, Lisbon and Windsor 
beans may be drilled in as soon as the ground can 
made in good order. Manure with rotten ma- 


\, Grape Vines.—Prune these without delay, and 

dig in around the roots—that is, in the surface as 

a8 covered by the lateral roots—a compost com- 

of 6 parts rotten dung, | part bone dust, and 

part ashes—the whole to be well mixed before 
being applied. 











well rotted manure. As soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, you may plant out the vines. 
Gooseberries—Currants.— Trim these about the 
20th of the month, and set out the cuttings from 
each as soon as the frost is out of the ground. As 
soon as the weeds begin to start, dig in around your 
camper ged ~ — bushes a pretty good dress- 
ing of rotten dung, and you may calculate 
fine crop of fruit.” , P _— 
Strawberry Beds.—If you desire to have fine fruit, 
so soon as the frost is out of the ground, dig ina 
good dressing of well rotted manure between the 
rows of your strawberry vines; take care and do 
ynot cut the roots; then rake and cover the intervals 
between tke plants with long straw. Just as the 
vines are coming into bloom, give the roots a co- 
pious watering with horse dung tea, taking care not 
to let it fa!l on the flowers, and you may be assured 
of fine fruit. If a drought should come on while 
the vines are fruiting, they must be watered every 
other evening during its continuance, the same care 
being observed, as before advised, not to let the 
water touch the flowers‘of the vines. Two gallons 
of soot, or 3‘lbs. of guano, dissolved in a barrel of 
water, will make a most excellent solution for the 
purpose. ade 





je 
3-> As many of our readers in various parts of the 
country are desirous of commencing the cultivation 


published at Cincinnati, will be interesting and 
valuable to them: : i 
CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 10, 1849. 

Dear Sim: At your request, I now give you the 
mode adopted by myself, and some rs in this 
vicinity, in cultivating the vine for wine-making. 

At thesame time, I feel that it would come with 
greater propriety froin Mr. Longworth, to whom, 
more than to any other man inthe West, we are all 
indebted for our knowledge in grape culture. 

Selecting and preparing the ground.—A hill side, 
with a southern aspect, is preferred. If the declivity 
| is gentle, it can ‘be drained. by sedded, concave 
avenues ; but if to steep for that, it must be benched 
or terraced, which is more expensive. 

In the autumn and winter, dig or trench the ground 
with a spade all over, two feet deep, turning the sur- 
face under. The ground will be mellowed by the 
frosts of winter. 

Planting.—Lay off the ground in rows, 3 by 6 feet; 
put down a stick twelve or fifteen inches long, where 
each vine is to grow. 

The avenues shall be 10 feet wide, dividing the 
vineyard into squares of 120 feet. Plant at each 
stick two cuttings, separated 5 or 8 inches at the 
bottom of the hole, but joined at the top—throw a 
spadeful of rich vegetable mould into each hole, and 
let the top eye of the cutting be even with the sur- 
face of the ground, and if the matter is dry, cover 
with half an inch of light earth. 

The cuttings should be prepared for.planting by 
burying them in the earth immediately after pruned 
from the vines in the spring ; and by the latter end 
of March, or early in April, which is the right time 
for planting, the buds will be swelledso as to make 
them strike root with great certainty. Cut off close 
to the joint at the lower end, and about an inch in 
all above the upper. é 

Pruning.—‘he first year after planting, cut the 
vines down toa single eye, (some leave two ;) the 





ies.—Trim your raspberry vines and tie 
them up, not forgetting to dig fn a good dressing of 


second, leave two or three ; and the third, three or 





of the grape, the following from Cist’s Advertiser, ~ 
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must be driven firmly down by each plant, to whic 


straw as they grow. Late in February, or early in 
March, is the right time for spring pruning in this 
climate. 
Summer pruning consists in breaking off the lateral 
routs shoots, so as to leave two strong and 
rifty canes or vines—one of which is to bear fruit 
the ensuing season, and the other to be cut down in 
ring pruning toa spur to grey new shoots. 
ese may be let to run tothe top of the stakes, 
and trained from one to the other, until the wood 
is matured, say in August or September, when the 
n ends may be broken off. One of these vines 
selected next spring for bearing fruit, and cut 
down to four to six joints, and bent over and fas- 
_tened to the stake in the form ofa bow. The other 
is Gut away, as well as the fruit-bearing wood of the 
last year, Lies spurs to throw out new wood for 
the next, and thus keeping the vine down to within 
13¢ to 2 feet of the ground. Nip off the ends of the 
fruit bearing branches two or three joints beyond 
the bunches of grapes, but do not take off any 
ves. 
WM both the cuttings grow, take one up, or cut 
‘Of under ground, as but one vine should be left 
stake. 
.—The vineyard must be kept perfectly 
from weeds and grass, and hoed two or thre® 
$ during the season. Keep the grass in the 
around, down close, About every third 

‘waar fat in manure, by a trench the width ofa spade, 
and three or four inches deep, just above and near 
each row ; fill in with two or three inches of manure 
and cover up with earth. 
Wine ng.—Gather the grapes when very ripe, 
pick off the unsound and unripe berries. The eas 
ches are then mashed in a mashing tub, or pressed 
through a small mill, breaking the skin but not the 
seed, and thrown into the press, and the screw ap- 
plied until the skins are pressed dry. 

Fermentation,—This process is verysimple. The 
juice is put into clean casks in acool cellar, and the 
casks filled within about four or five inches of the 
bung, and the bung put onloosely. The gasescapes, 
but the wine does not run over. In from two to 
four weeks, generally, the fermentation ceases, and 
the wine clears ; then fill up the casks and tighten 
the bungs. In February or March, rack off into 
clear casks. In the spring, a moderate fermentation 
will again take place ; after that, the wine fines 
itself, and is ready for bottling or barreling. Use 
no brandy or sugar, if the grapes are sound and well 
ripened. Keep bunged up or corked tight, and in 
a cool cellar, and the wine will improve by age for 
many years. 
R. BUCHANAN. 
Mr. Cuartes Crist. 
STATISTICS. 
, Cost of my vineyard of six acres—fourteen thou- 

ete eae vines : 

ing, two feet deep, racre - 

Sodding avenues - - mr o 4 
Cost of 30,000 cuttings, at ¢2 50 per 


four.—After the first year, a cake 614 or 7 feet lon 
the yines must be kept neatly tied with willow or 


oo 
Cost of attending the first year—vine 
dresser $216, and a hand for one month, 
i ‘ 


#319 


Second year—vine dresser $316, aids 
hand for two months, at $15 per month 
Cuttings after first year, to replace 
failures, sa 
Hauling, carting, 
Contingencies, Eo 


mms - ee ewe ewe ww we 


Average cost, say $300 per acre $1,908 
The third year the vines will produce g 
enongh to pay the expense of that yea 
m 


ears in succession, the experience of the past 

indicate the following calculation to be 
like a fair one : 
Say six acres, average 250 gallon, at ratess 

heretofore, $1 per gallon $1,500 
Deduct cost of vine dresser per annum $240 
Assistance, hoeing, &c 60 
Gathering grapes and pressing - - - 150 

— 400 


Net profit per annum - - - + $1,050 0 
To attain this, the vineyard mus! be favorably 


dresser, and free from the disastrous visitation df 
the rot. 

Vine culture in this vicinity.—It is estimated tht 
over three hundred acres are now planted with tk 


nearly two-thirds of which were in bearing last year, 
producing notwithstanding the rot, so injurious’ 
man, about 50,000 to 60,000 gallons of wine. 
The Catawba is our great wine grape, and pri 

cipally cultivated. The Isabella isnot profitablefar 
wine, and is only used for table use. me 
Mr. Longworth, with unwearied zeal and liber 
ality, is still experimenting’ with new varieties, ail 
may yet find a rival for the One 


BUCHANAN. 


Mr. Cuarres Cisr. 


N. B. Some vineyards, in good seasons, haw 
produced at the rate of 600 to 800 gallons to 


A 


400 gallons, where there is but little rot. s 
three 


of grapes, if well ripened, will produce 
a half to four gallons of wine. 
By proper economy, a man may have a vit 
of several acres in a few years, without feeling ti 
expense to be burdensome. Commence by trenebe 
ing one acre in the winter, aijd planting it o the 
spring ; next year another acre, affd so on, rt 
or six years. After the first year,-he will have his 
own cuttings from the first acre, and also graps 
enough to pay for the cost of planting the succeeh 
ing additions to his vineyard. 
If he has suitable“timber on his own land, the 
stakes can be got outin the winter with but i 
outlay in money. By this course, the cost of a vile 
yard of six acres would not be halfas much as mil 
ries pies planting in rows, four by fiv 
four a half by four and a half; and on 
land, three and a half by six, or even seven <" 
I have merely given, in the feregoing remarks, 
course pursued by myself and some of my nel: 
without pretending that it is preferable to ‘* 





eG Se -------+--- 1500 
Ses Sa wid wen ------ 900 

a ye five hundred locust . 
es, at $3 per hundred - - - - - - - 435 00 
14,500 stakes - ----..-- -- 65500 
$1,085 00 





ore. es 
For the fourth year, and a series of eight orig 


situated, and well attended by a comptent vin # 


vine, within a circuit twelve miles round Cineinnat; ; 


acre ; but this is rare, The usual yield is 300 , 
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To the Legislature of Maryland. 


Tus Farmers of Maryland appeal to the Legislature of the State for protection and relief in a 
tause of deep interest to them individually, and, in a politico-economical view, of the greatest im- 
portance 10 the community at large. F 
" Temust be well known to all, that the soil, climate and geographical position of Maryland, fit it 
ually with any other part of the country to the breeding and rearing of Sheep, both as a part of a 
‘gperal and mixed xsoaerg G and, in certain locations, as a separate and distinct branch of indus- 
‘gal pursuit. No variety of herbage suitable for their suppurt but grows with us spontaneously, or 
with the least possibléxamount of care and cultivation ;—our climate, temperate in its general char- 
ser, gives us a long period of vegetable growth, and a correspondingly brief winter, thus contrasting 
gnkingly with that of other States where Sheep raising is eminently successful ;—and our geo- 
gaphical position, as a Middle State, abundantly supplied with the water power necessary for the 
ose of woollen fabrics, and for any surplus production equally ok supplied with the fa- 
diities for transporting it to any quarter of the world, gives to us advantages of great value in the 
estimate to be made of this branch of agriculture. 

In order to arrive at a right juégment with reference to this subject, attention is invited toa few 

the statistics belonging to it. From the most accurate sources of information it is computed that 
are now in the United States at least thirty millions of Sheep, producing an average - of 

wo and three quarters pounds of wool to each sheep, equal to a gross production of 82,500,000 Ibs. 
This amount is short of the annual consumption of the country by at least 10,000,000 Ibs., which is 








by impoeftation from foreign sources; and the increase of population is so great that there is: i 
no prospect that the supply will equal the demand for many years to come. At thirty cents perw 


, Which is less than the average price of the last ten years, the money value of this item) 
50,000 per annum. But large as these figures are, the value of wool growing may be furtl 
by considering the incidental benefits arising out the woolen manufacture. According 1” 
the data furnished by the census of 1840, there cannot be less than 67,000 persons now engaged im” 
the manufacture of woollen goods. Supposing an average of three persons to be depending for 
oe on each one of these, there will be 210,000 people, consumers of other agricultural products, 
furnish the farmer with a home market. In beef, pork, flour, butter, cheese, milk, cee, wood, 
ke. &e. these will each consume at least fifty cents per week, making an aggregate of $105,000 per 


® week, or $5,460,000 a year. These few facts are strongly illustrative of the general value of a 
i 


Husbandry, and its profitableness to the country at large. A few more figures will show how 
participation Maryland has in it, with all her advantages. Taking the States North and West of us 
where Sheep are at all attended to, say the States of Maine, Vermout, N. Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, R. Island, N. York, N. Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohio, we find that they 
an average of fifty-seven sheep to each square mile of their geographical area,—whilst Mary- 
more favored than most of them in natural adaptation to this om Aes has but twenty-three 
sheep to thesquare mile. As we have a geographical area of 10,755 square miles, if sheep husband- 
ty Was so fostered and encouraged as to bring our number to the average of the above named States, 
we should have 365,670 sheep more than we now have, which in the value of the wool alone, would 
pve us annually an addition of $301,677.75 to the productive wealth of the State. These _ 
Wil not appear large when it is considered that a single county near us in Pennsylvania, Washing- 
a County, has realized from one year’s clip, $487,500. It is not, however, only by the money 
Walue of the wool produced that the benefits to the State are to be estimated. In the production of 
the increase of a flock is nearly equal in value to the wool sheared, and this almost doubles the 
before set down ;—in the growth among us of factories, we provide employment for our people, 
as these must be fed, we create a home market in our midst for a large amount of agricultural 
Weduee. besides adding in other respects to the prosperity of the State; and in the encouragement of 
Pich the breeding of stock forms a conspicuous part, we increase 
wurresOurces and the fertility of our land, by the larger production of manures, and by the ameliora- 

7 which ever results from stock husbandry of all kinds. : 
hy then are we deprived of these benefits, and what is it that so discourages the keeping of 


among us? If the question be addressed to farmers, the answer will be prompt and unani- 
ous, that the excessive number of dogs forbids it. _It is folly under sueh circumstances to make 
the trial upon the commonest stock, and still greater folly to expend money in the introduction of the 


Miluable improved breeds, which are so conspicuous in other States than our own. And yet no 
te will pretend to say, that the State receives any countervailing benefit from the thousands of d 
4 Overrun the country, and it would be easy to demonstrate that in other points of view, the 
ultiplicity of dogs among us is an evil leading to great idleness and waste of time on the part of 
those who can least afford it. In reasonable numbers, dogs are useful and should be preserved and 
, but just in proportion as they are useful they are worth being paid for and attended to. 
© the owners ip of a dog a value should be attached, and it should bring with it a responsibility 
Which would insure watchfulness and careon the part of the owner that his dog does no injury. This 
Sthe condition of the Law in most of the States in which Sheep raising is successfully practiced, 
Swill be seen from the following brief abstract of their legislation : 
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NEW YORK.—Upon every bitch over three 
months old a tax of two dollars ; upon every addi- 
tional bitch, five dollars. Upon every two dogs of 


six months, or more, old, kept by the same person, | tor to kill the dog, and any other person may kill 


one dollar ; upon every dog, more than two, three 
dollars. 
making their assessment. The owner or possessor 
of any dog refusing to give an account of him, or 


The assessors to take a list of dogs in | 


| 


name and residence legibly inscribed thereon and 
any dog found at large, without such collar shall be 
killed. Towns may tex dogs to the extent of on 
dollar, and if owner refuse to pay it, duty of colle 


such dog. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Dogs to have collarswith 
name and residence of owner. Found at 


giving a false one, to be fined five dollars. Same | without collar may be killed. Upon notice to own. 
remedies to collect this tax as any other. Upon re-| er that his dog is mischievous or dangerous he must 
fusal to pay the tax by the person assessed, the dog ; kill him or confine bim under penalty of ten dollan, 
may be killed. The taxes so collected in each | If after such notice the dog be not killed or confined, 
county, to constitute a fund for paying losses of and be found out of the enclosure and care of his 


sheep by dogs in any one year in that county, and 
the residue for the use of the poor. The owner of 
any dog that shall kill any sheep, shall be liable for 
the value of such sheep to the owner thereof with- 
out giving notice to the owner of such dog, or know- 


ledge by him thatihis dog was mischievous or dis- | 


osed to kill sheep. Any person may kill any dog 
Found worrying or chasing sheep. Notice being 
given to the owner that his dog chases or worries 
sheep he shall kill him within forty-eight hours ; for 
“neglect to do so he shall forfeit two dollars and a 
and for every forty-eight hours thereafter the 

r sum of one dollar and twenty five cents, till 

dog be killed, unless it shall be satisfactorily 


“proven to the court before which suit for the penal- 


- ty shall be brought, that it was not in the owner’s 
“power to kill such dog. Every person in possession 
of any dog, or who shall suffer any dog to remain 
about his house for the space of twenty days previ- 
ous to the assessment of a tax, or previous to any 
injury, chasing, or worrying of sheep, shall be 


deemed the owner of such dog for the purposes of | 


this act. 


MAINE,—Owners liable for injuries to sheep.— 
If after notice that the dog is mischievous, the own- 
er is liable to treble damages and costs. 


CONNECTICUT.—Owners or keepers liable for 
damages‘to sheep by dogs. If he be a minor, then 
his nts or guardians, if an apprentice, his mas- 
ter shall pay the damage. Any two justices of the 
peace of a town, may make rules and regulations 
for the confining, restraining, killing or destroying 
dogs, whenever they shall judge that the inhabi- 
tants or their ge wood are in danger from them, 
and any person refusin 
seven dollars, one-half to the prosecutor and the 
other to the town; and all dogs not restrained ac- 
cording to such rules may be Killed. Every dog 
going at large shall wear a collar with the owncr’s 


Maryland also has legislated upon this subject, 


to obey them shall forfeit , 


| owner, he may be killed. If after such notice he 
| kill sheep the owner is liable to treble damages ani 
{ costs. 


RHODE ISLAND. — Owners of dogs killing 
sheep liable for such damage and costs. Fora se 


ond offence owner liable to double damages and 
| costs, and the court before which recovery is had 
, Shall order the dog to be killed. 


NEW JERSEY.—Every person keeping a dog 

or bitch over six months old shall be taxed fifty 
| cents per annum for one, and for every additional 
| dog or bitch over six months old, one dollar. Tax 
| assessed and collected by the assessor and collee 
| tors for State and County taxes. Power to each 
| township to lay an additional tax not exceeding fire 
dollars. Same. fees as for collecting other taxes, 
Every inhabitant who shall refuse to deliver a true 
|-account of the number and age of his dogs forfeits 
two dollars and fifty cents to be recovered with costs 

| by the collector of the township to and for the bene- 
| fit of the township. Any person keeping or harbor- 
| ing a dog liable for the tax. Tax may be strickes 
| off upon satisfactory proof to the assessor by the 
| owner that he has killed or caused to be killed his 
| dog. Assessors obliged to set up a list of persom 


| taxed for dogs in five of the mest conspicuous places 


| in their respective townships, and is allowed se 
dollar and fifty cents for that service, 


‘s 

OHIO.—Owners liable for injury done by dog 
to sheep. 

DELAWARE.—Owners of dogs liable for injury 
to sheep. Lawful to kill any dog or slut runningal 
large without having a collar with owner's Dam 
legibly inscribed thereon. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Dogs subject to taxation 
and penalties imposed on persons evading the tat 
| Any dog not returned to assessors may be 
| Proceeds of tax form a fund for repaying lossesd 


sheep by dogs. 


but her legislation begins at the wrong end of th 


matter by merely authorising the offending dogs to be killed afier it shall have been proven that the 


have killed sheep, (1827 ch. 199-1831 ch. 
quate for our protection. 
number of dogs to the number actually 


169.) 


To give us effectual relief we want such legislation as will 
needed for useful purposes; and this reduction can only be 


This, itis respectfully submutted, is wholly inade 
Y reduce the 


effected by a tax which will have the effect of getting rid of all dogs whose owners do not 


them worth the tax. We want this tax assessed 


and collected upon such a system of strict account 


ability, both on the part of the dog owner and the tax collector, as to insure that every dog m 


State shall be taxed and the tax collected and accounted for. 


marked with his gwner’s name and residence, 
gainst his owner, who shall be held responsible 


We want every dog to be distinctl 


so that all injuries done by him may be chargedé 
for them. 


Surely there is nothipg unreasonable in this—nothing which a right minded and honest ml 


Ought to hesitate a moment about. 
lature for protection laws, and they 
general or whose importance is 


" half so t. 
and from a just and enlightened a 


The farmers of Maryland have not been prone to ask the legs 
have never brought forward a subject whose interest is half 
In this they only ask protection for their prope": 
body they ought not to ask in vain. 





ze 


y 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

From the 20th of December’ to the 21st of January. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md.. 
“Tisken at 6 o’clock, a. m., 2 0°clock, noon, and at 6 o°clock. 

Temperature Remarks. 

wis 43 % Clear 
sw/3> 39 Rain 14g in., cloudy 

sB29 ¢ Clear, cloudy, snow 
nw)32 < Snow, 1-10 in., cloudy 
nw{i8 Strong wind, clear 

se! 5 Clear, cloudy 

Clear 
Cleur cloudy, 
Rain 1 ip., sleet, clear 


sw/23 
se 30 

Cloudy, snow 4 in 
Clear 


swiJ2 ¢ 
Clear 


wid 
nwil4 § 
w)3b° 2% 
se| 9 Cloudy 
820 35 Cloudy 
w 26 Cloudy 
wil5 Clear 
wits Cloudy 
825 * Cloudy, rain 1 in. 
se'32 35 > cloudy, raio 1-10 in, 
Foz, cloudy, clear 
Clear 
Rain | 2-8 in., fog 








——~ Wind. 





w 
sw 
Nw 
w 
NW 
sE 
sw 





sw 3l 
84/3) 
s4l 
w 42 Ciear 
ne!32 Q Clear, cloudy, snow 
wi 20 Snow, 14 in., elear 
sw 0 < Clear 
si33 46 Cloudy, clear 
s39 33 : Cloudy, fog 
nw 32 39 35 Cloudy, rain ¥ im. cloudy, clear 
nw 06w30 350 30 Clear 
se sels 34 30 Clear, cloudy, snow, hail, rain 





REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS, 
Reported far the American Farmer by J. W. §& E. Reynolds. 
In consequence of the very limited supply of To- 
bacco now in first hands here, transactions for this 
month have been small! ; but prices for the common 
descriptions of Md. Tobacco, which are wanted to 
supply the deficiency in the crops of Kentucky and 
Virginia, have advanced fully 25 cents per hundred 


lbs—while the good and fine descriptions sell read- | sence of Col. C. and to be limited to 30 mares. 


ily, but at the rates quoted in our last. We are o 


Tosacco 1x Evrore.—By late arrivals, the fol- 

lowing letters have been received : 
‘* Liverpool, Jan. 11, 1850. 

‘* Tobacco—During the past month there has been 
a good demand, the sales amounting to 1908 hhds. 
against an import of 1383hhds. The exports have 
been 129 hhds. Stock in the warehouse on 31st 
December, 16,355 hhds. against 16,119 hhds. same 
time 1848. We quote Virginia, to fine and 
stemmed, 55a63d, ordinary to middling 44a5d; Ken- 
tucky leaf 33a5}, stemmed 4}a 83d.” 

Liverpool, Dec. 26, 1849. 
THE TOBACCO CONTRACTS OF FRANCE. 

‘The contracts for the supply of American To- 
bacco to the French Gevernment took place in Pa- 
ris, on the 20th ult., and was taken as follows :— 

Kil. Je ¢. 
1,800,000 Virginia, 108 89 
1,900,000 Maryland,. 98 75 
2,240,000 Kentucky, 

400,060 Macedonia, 

100,000 Greek, 

200,000 Havana, 

100,000 Java, 

150,000 Brazil, to Pescatore, 

150,000 Paraguay, not taken. , 

‘‘How they are to fill these contracts, to make 
anything, Iam at a loss to conceive, with about 
half crops grown in the United States, and an ad- 
vance of 30 to 150 per ct. upon the prices in the to- 
bacco markets of the United States, and in all the 
continental market prices advancing.” ~ 


to Pescatore, 
to do 

to Cor, 

to Perrin, 

to Zizinia, 

to Zangroniz, 
to Rothschild, 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


THE MORGAN HORSE.—.4 Valuable Acquisition to our 
State.—We learn that Col. C. Carroll, of the Manor, Howard 
District, has succeeded in purchasing, at a very high figure, 
one of the finest Morgan breed of horses to be found in New 
England—a more particular description of which we will give 





in our next. Heis to stand the ensuing season at the resi- 
We advise 


| those wishing to put their mares to this horse, to lose no time 


opinion that prices for the common qualities may | ;, making application to Col. C. at Ellicott’s Mills,Md. He 


continue to advance, in consequence of the small- 
ness of the @rops of Virginia and Kentucky raised 
the past two years, but — qualities will not 
in our opmion, advance in the same ratio as the 
common. We quote sales of good and fine $6 to $9 
‘=Extra do. $10 to $12—Middling, $5 to $514s— 
Common, $314 to $414—Stems $2 to $21¢. Red 
Wheat, $1.08 to $1.10—White, $1.10 to $1.18—Rye 
to 58—White, corn, 50 to 52—Yellow, corn, 
to 55—Oats, 34 to 35c. 


Guano.—Peruvian, $43 per ton of 2000 lbs.—Pat- 
agonian, $35—Chilian, $29. 

Cloverseed, $4.75 to $5, per bushel, by retail— 
hothy seed, $3.25 to $3.50 do. Cattle.—The of- 
ferings at the scales on Monday, reached 800 head 
of Beeves, of which 200 were sold to packers, 460 
tocity butchers, 50 were left over unsold, and 90 
were driven to Philadelphia. Prices ranged from 
#2 to $3.75 on the hoof, equal to $4a$7.25 net, and 
‘averaging $3 gross. Hogs—We quote the market 
brisk at $5.25 to $5.50. Flouwr,—Howard-st. sales 
at $5.81—City Mills, firm at $5. ~ Cotton firm, the 
advices from’ Europe are considered decidedly fa- 
Yorable. Coffee, is on the rise—a rise in the Euro- 
pean market, has had the effect of increasing the 
here—Rio, last sales 15c. but holders after- 
refused that price, and ask l6c. Whiskey, 
bbls. 26 26ic., in nhds. 25a 5c. e = 
is an improved feeli rb eats, 

andLand isa shade better. 


|is 154¢ hands and 44 an inch high, 4 years old next July, 


jet black, of lofty earriage, and trots his mile without training, 
at this age, in 3 minutes. 


BONE DUST. 

VHE subseriber is prepared to furnish Ground Bones, at 
" short notice, at his establishment, at Canton, opposite 
Brines? Vi: tillery, below the yrace course, or orders can be left 
at his residence, corner of Happy Alley and Eastern Avenue. 
A sample is left at the Agricultural Socicty’s hall, where it will 
be shown by the editor of the American Farmer, with whom 
orders can be le(t. Col. W. W. W. bowie, of Prince George’s, 
who has used it, writes as follows; “{ was Lighly pleased 
with your bone dust ; that at 50 cts. per bushel was the best I 
ever saw; that at 35 cts, wus very fair for the price. 

febl-1t* JOSHUA HORNER. 


LAND FOR SALE, 

FHNUE subscriber offers for sale THREE HUNDRED 

T ACRES of Land, in Westmoreland county, Virginia. 
This land lies in»mediately upon the Nomoni river, is of good 
soil, and po-sesses every possible advantage for improveme nt. 
Upon the farm upon which the subscriber resides, there is an 
inexhaustible deposite of oyster shelis, to which the purchaser 
will have free access for ali purposes of manuring; and the 
distance to haul the shells would not exceed one and a half 
miles to the farthest portion of his land. There isa plenty of 
Woodland attached for all purposes of the farm, and an abun- 
dance of scrap wood, to burn lime enough to manure the whole 
body of arable land. ¥ 

There are “no improvements” upon the premises, but a 
most beautiful sitaation for a dwelling. ‘This situation is re- 
markably healthy—much more so than is usually the case in 
the “tide water” section of Virginia. Terms, $3,000, with 
any indulgence, by securing the money, and paying interest. 
Au ications post paid. Address 














LANDON C. BERKELEY. 
Rice’s Store P. O., West. Co., Va. d 1-41. 
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Kettlewell & Davison’s Agricultural Depot. 
RENQVATOR OR FERTILIZING SALTS. 


‘It seems to me that manures thus compounded, 
(as fertilisers,) may answer the purpose of restoring 
to. the soil, all the organic materials removed from it 

v ion. But the purchaser should have entire 
faith in the integrity of the compounder, who has 
every opportunity, and much temptation to impose 
an inferior article upon him. After all, it is very 
questionable, whether the intelligent farmer ought 
not to be his own compounder of artificial manures.” 
—Address of Senator Pearce, before the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural State Society. 


In our former advertisement, we announced to 
the Farmers of Maryland, and elsewhere, that we 
had established in the city of Baltimore, an Agri- 
cultural Depot, for the sale of simple and com- 
pound chemical manures. In again asking their 
patronage, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
unaffected titude, not only for the generous 
support which they have extended towards us, 
but for the personal faith aud confidence, equally 
manifested to us, and our enterprise. Duting the 

season we found ready sale for every barrel 
we could manufacture. We have therefore no- 
thing to complain of—no one to find fault with— 
no invidious or dishonorable insinuations to make. 
No appeal but the mutual interest of the farmer 
and our own. On the contrary, with such a 
field, and in such a cause, we would rather invite 
honorable competition, and the most elaborate en- 

uiry. 

. Of the convenience, if not the necessity of such 
an undertaking at the present crisis in agricultural 
history to the farmer, fairly and honestly conducted, 
is a question we submit to his own interest, and judg- 
ment. We have embarked in the enterprise with 
earnestness, we hope with capacity, certainly with 
zeal; and no discouragement shall paralyse our ef- 
forts, confident as we are, that time will convince 





ical Residiums for sale in 
chasers. 
100 casks crude Pot Ash, suitable for agricultun) 
urposes. 
30 “ Sulphate of Soda. 
100 tons Residium for making Prussiate of Pot As, 
50 barrels Sulphate of Ammonia. 
4000 bushels of Bone dust. 
Oil of Vitriol. 
50 casks Bi-phosphate of Lime. 
4000 barrels ground Piaister. 
500 “ ground Oyster Shells, not calcined, 
besides various other residiums! We also manuf. 
ture different compounds, Bi-phosphates, &e., tp 
supply deficiencies in the soil, when tested by 
analitical investigation. Various experiments which 
we have made to order for this purpose, hay 
resulted most satisfactorily; and without intr 
ducing names, we hold ourselves prepared to refer 
to the parties, some of whom are the most distip 
guished in the state, if applied to by letter or other 
wise, for the success which has attended these ex. 
periments. The chemical residiums we have named, 
with other materials, make the compound of ow 
Renovator. We have evidence to show that asa 
prompt, lasting manure, it is without a rival, except, 
perhaps lime, to which in permanent improvement 
to the soil it is only subordinate, but far more active; 
nor is there any other description, quality cansider. 
ed, socheap. The mere cost of putting barn-yari 
manure upon the land, even if the manure wasagilt, 
is more expensive than the use of our Chemical Fer 
tilizing Salts. As a top-dressing upon Wheat, Rye, 
Timothy or Clover, we challenge any other manur, 
upon the most authentic testimony, to surpass it- 
If any farmer who doubts, will only make the experi 
ment, he will be skeptical no longer. The ammonis 
being fixed, or a sulphate, sinks into the earth ani 
gives life to the Planjgieonce. We therefore repeat, 
let any one who queStions, who has an unpromising 


quantities to guit pur. 


both the distrustful and the prejudiced of the great | spring crop, that a chemical concentration of fertile 


advantage it must prove to the farming interest, We 
have gone on in good faith to complete our ob- 
ject. We have erected av extensive Plaister Mill, 
and knowing the almost incredible discrepancy in the 
quality of this article, we have exercised great care 
in the purchase of the lump; so that the farmer 
would be certain to get ;vhat he paid for. Every 
barrel of our Ground Plaister will pe branded with 
our own name, and those who want ours, and buy 
through agencies, should specify that fact, or eise 
ex * may be disappointed. 

e have also in operation the most complete Bone 
Mill in the country; to guard against the adultera- 
tion of an article which it is worse than idle to say, 
has not been adulterated. 

We will also buy Guano at a commission of 5 per 
cent. cash forwarded, anylize it, and transmit the 
result with the invoice. 

But to leave no doubt upon the public mind that 
we are in earnest, and determined to carry out what 
we have begun, we have independent of our own 
compound, the Renovator (now a standard manure) 
accepted the proposition cf Senator Pearce in his 

ricultural address in Baltimore, a quotation from 
which will be found at the head of this advertise. 
ment, and now offer the following Agricultural Chem- 


| 





zing elements, can in so small a quantity as One Bar 
rel to the Mere, render but little service, try but the 
single barrel this spring, as a top dressing, and be 
will acknowledge a discovery as important to him 
self as itistous. We are daily receiving the 
satisfactory evidence of its value and success. Ow 
gentleman, and an accomplished farmer, who used it 
last June upon the surface of the Corn hill, where, 
in consequence of the drought, the Salts remained 
undissolved, was dissatisfied with its action upon the 
corn, but he subsequently sowed the field in rye be 
fore the corn was cropped, and he now informs ws, 
that as far as the eye can reach, each hill canbe 
counted where the grain has grown up 10 
luxuriance. 
This was an accidental experiment, one that the 

most skilful aud adroit would scarcely have tl 
of making, and yet a demonstration conclusive 
yond all cavil, and so effectual as to satisfy the entite 
neighborhood. Its application also produces a gree 
moss, similar to the action of lime. In the sprilg- 
we will add largely to the testimony we have hereto 
fore, published embracing the certificates of Col. Cr 

ron, F. P. Blair, Esq., John and Carville Stansbury, 
Bag, N. C. Dickerson, Esq., of Montgomery. 

he Price of our Renovator or Fertilizing 
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is $3 per barrel of 300 Ibs. or $20 per ton ; on or o- 
ver filty barrels, satisfactory time will be given for 
city paper, or acceptances elsewhere—to be had at 
or FACTORY, HAMBURG STREET, FEDE- 
RAL HILL, or at our OFFICE at the Wholesale 
Dmg Store, (pown srairs,) of Messrs. OBER & 
McCONKEY, connerR OF HANOVER AND LOMBARD 
STREETS. 

Atthe proper time we will introduce our TO- 
BACCO GENERATOR, made expressly for the 
growth of this plant. 

fl KETTLEWELL & DAVISON. 


ARDENER.—The subscriber, a Practical Farmer & 
Gardener, ery BS the management of Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, Forcing, and Mechanic enough to manufacture 
hisown hot bed sash, &c., is desirous of obtaining a perma- 
pent situation as Gardener, Overseer, or Manager of an Estate 
—no objection to J South. Address 
fevi* MR. FRANCIS, Sun Office, Baltimore. 











To. Farmers and Planters. 

HE New and Improved Poudrette of “The Lodi Manu- 

facturing Co.” is offered for sale the present season at the 

following rates, viz.—l! barrel, $2; 3 barrels, ¢5; and at the 

mteof $1 50 per barrel, for any quantity over 6 barrels. De- 

livered free from charge for barrels, cartage, or other expense, 
on board of vessels in the City of New York. 

This article, made from night soil, into a light dry and 

us powder, is the cheapest and most — manure in 

the world for corn or tobacco. Two barrels, ($3 worth,) will 

manure an acre of corn in the hill, and will bring a heavier crop 

than can be obtained in any other way. 

A pamphlet containing instructions for use, certificates from 
some of the first Agriculturists in the United States, and much 
valuable information, will be sent gratis, to any applying (post 
paid if by letter) to “The Lodi Manufacturing Co., 66 Bey 
street, New York.”? f 1-3t 


FOR FALL AND WINTER USE. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 


Mo. 62, LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, 

Ors FOR SALE, the following IMPROVED MA4- 

CHINER Y—viz : 

Suclair & Co’s CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS — 
warranted—the most perfect machine of the kind in this 
country—there are 4 sizes made and constructed, both for 
manual and horse power. 

Sinclair & Co’s CORN STALK CUTTERS with Lacerators 
attached, which reduce the stalk ayd fodder to the finest 
sate for stall feeding. 

Common STRAW Cuiters of various sorts and at low prices. 

Sinclair & Co’s VIRGINIA CORN SHELLERS, made to be 
Worked by hand or horse power; capacity 1000 bush. pr. day. 

Sinclair & Co’s Columbiad, Goldsborough, and Atlee CORN 
ees, for horse power—cepacity 1000 vo 1500 bushels 
per day. 

Sinclair & Co’s Eagle Corn Sheilers, made with single and 
double spouts, for hand power—capacity 150 to 250 bushels. 

ir & Co’s single whd double Iron spout Corn Shellers,— 
& new and excelleny machine for hand power—capacity 
same as the Eagle. 

Sinclair & Co’s CORN & COB CRUSHERS—a most valua- 
ble and perfect machine, price $30, and capacity 80 bushels 
per day. {> This machine is also admirably adapted for 
/ ing corn, oais, &c. for stall feeding. 

Sinclair & Co’s HORSE POWERS&, 4 sizes, and made for 1 
or 12 horse power. 

Sindlair & Co’s Rail way or Endless Chain Powers, made 
With late valuable improvements. 

& Co’s lnpwved Threshing Machines, 4 sizes. 
—ALSO— 





Wheat Sereens,* Corn and Wheat Fanning Mills, Field Roll- 
tre, Clover threshing and cleaning machines, Plows for flush- 
ig, Seeding, &c A large and superior assortment Saussage 
Cutters and Stuffers, Plow and Machine Castings, and in 
tore almost every Plow, Agricuitural Machine and Tool 
Wanted by the farmer. ‘The assortment of 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 

Now in Store, is not surpassed for extent, variety or quality, 

any seed establishment in this country. 

, r SINCLAIR oe 

‘al Implement Makeys and en. 
“the Wheat Pan we now make has undergone very impor- 
‘antiinprovements, and so constructed that they not only chaff 
bi ies Tapidity, but cleanse the wheat entirely from all 
, and put it in the finest order for market or seed- 





NORTH-WESTERN REPOSITORY! 
% ‘ OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS !! 


¥ 


NOTICE!! 
i AVING attended several County Fairs, and also the grea§ 
State Fair, we deem it our duty to notify the farmers 
generally, of the success with which we have met, and in or- 
der that they may not be deceived in supposing that we atten- 
ded those in which our name was not mentioned—we Will, 
therefore, name those at which we were present, viz: 

lst—The Montgomery Co. Fair, held September, 1849. 

2d—The State Fair, held in Baltimore, October, 1849, 

3d—The Talbot Co. Fair, he!d in Easton, Oct. & Nov. 1849, 

IST’ OF PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 

Ist Premium of £20, for best display of Implements. 

for best constructed plough, both 1 and 2 horses 
Ploughing. 
Straw Cutter. 
Cultivator—something new. 

do Harrow. 

Fans. 

Being experienced men in the various practical parts of the 
business, we think ourselves well qualified to give satis/action 
—we warrant our work to be of the best materials and work- 
manship, and only request.a call, in order to convince the far- 
mer of the truth of the assertion. 

{tG-All orders prompt'y attended to, and Implements deliv 
ered to auy part of the city free So 5 

MAXFIELD, MOTT & CO, 
No. 97 North Paca sireet, Baltimore. 


CORN SHELLERS—CORN SHELLERS. 
MAXFIELD MOTT & CO. call the attention of the 
y farmers to their large and extensive stock of CORN 
SHELLERS, of various pajterns and capacities, which they 
will be pleased to furnish on the most reasonable terms. 
MAXFIELD, MOTT & co. 
janl No. 97 North Paca st., 3 doors 8. of Franklin, Balt. 


STRAW CUTTERS. 
MITH’S new and superior STRAW CUTTER, which, 
9 for durability, simplicity and price, cannot be surpassed. 
Also, th Cylindrical Box, for cutting straw, hay or fodder, so 
favorably known to the public. Kept constantly on hand by 
janl MAXFIELD, MOTT & CO. 





‘AVING completed our arrangements with several of the 
E best Nurseries in the country, we are now prepared to 
furnish both Fruit and Ornamental TREES, of the most choice 
and select varieties. ¢ ; ‘ies mestah egtenbed ta 
s Of any description y * 
mses es a M AXFLELD, MOTT & CO. 
jal No. 97 North Paca st., 3 doors south of Franklin. 





L, 


F™ SALE—00 bushels of BONE SHAVINGS —by 
febl4f § East Falls Avenue, near the Bridge, Baltimore. 
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«“CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER.” 

XPERIENCE has shown that this article should be 
applied early, as a top-dressing, on Wi Clover 
from January to middie of March, before el n 
the spring, and also to have the advantage of the early rains. 
If applied in this way, tie increased yield of grain willfully or 
more than rep:y for the outlay, besides the additional clover 

secured by its use. ca vf 
Lae hel 


Farmérs who have “ winter-ploughed ”’ their 
tory toa second ploughing in the spring, for ex ae, 
find it to their advantage to a full dressing ~~ ti- 
lizer.”’ Ifapplied early, meyer the solution o pp 
the earth, and thus avoid the r, to soummge tet a dry 
season. : . 

Ihave received very satisfactory accounts from those who 
used it on wheat, this senson ; the indications, go tar, aré very 
favorable for'a Lurze increased yield, ascertaine many eases, 
by leaving “ a land :” the differen very perceptible. 

I am prepared to furnish order, article, agai 
as ever; and, having increased 
materials out of which it_is compounded, ved ma- 
chinery, to securéa finer ion of the parti (thus making 
them more ie), lc er the article to be “better than 
ever,” and, under ' ” fay e to the action of 
guano or any ‘mune, itcart be a with ercat profit 
to any crop, and as universally as any 0! manure, to any 
soil. P. 8. CHAPPELL, 

Office (up siairs), Corner of Hanover and Lonibard sts. 

fig Every barrel ts stenciled “QOmarrety’s Ferritizer 5” 

none other ts genuine. ¥ . janl 


TO MILLERS. 
FROST & MUNROE’ VY DUSTER. 
¥ the use of one of these Miere can be trom 2 to 
4 barre!s additional of f Saved in cach huudred 
ground. Certificaies, from differeet mills, of its utihty can be 
obtained. — wanting on@ Of the above valuable ma- 
chines, ea supplied at s*vert fistice, and, in every case, 
a is wn rand. Price, $150 to $300, accorditig to 
size. For further inf. tions address the subseriber, or call 
at No. 80 Light street wharf, !-altimore. 
N.B. State and County Right for sa!e—a rare chance for 
specalation. [jaunt] WM. A. WRIGHT, Proprietor. 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGIIS!! 
The subscriber is manufacturing Plonghs 
of various patterns and o/ different sizes; 
also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
. ters, Corn and Tobaceo Cultivators, 
Pte eg CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, 
THRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz: Messrs. ‘I’. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Inglehart. A. Seffman, R. Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
* Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weems, J. T. Barber, R. B. 
Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Liowes, of Calvert co., Md. Agent of 
Evans Davis, Baltimore eo. for sale of the woodeock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. HW. DRURY. 
Gillingham Alley, entrance from Moward-st., near Piatt, 
mal aud store, Hollingsworth-st. corner Pratt. 


ing the 





Baltimore Fire Insurance Company. 
No. 24 South Street, Baltimore. 
HIS old established Company (incorporated by the legis- 
lature of Maryland, 1807.) continues to INSURE 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, in the city 
Or country, on the various descriptions of propery: On Farms, 
Barus, Granaries, &c.—on Dwelling Houses, Storehouses and 
Warehouses,—on Merchandize—on Country Produce—on 
Household Furniture—on Vessels Building, on Vessels in 
Port, and on Cargoes, &e. Ke. 

The Board 0; Directors is composed of the following genue- 
men: J. I. COHEN, Jr., President. 

William Frick, David 8. Wilson, 
Robert A. Taylor, Wm. F. Worthington, 
William G. Harrison, Jas. A. Sangston, 
Samuel ‘l’. Thompson, William Gilmor, ¢ 
George R. Vickers, « Pennington, 

F. W. Alrick:, Joseph King, Jr. 

8. Owings Hoffman, si 

Oc-For forras of application, and any other information, ap- 
ply at the office, No. 24 SOUTH STREET, where all cases 
are immediately attended to. Insurance can also be effected 
for any lengta of time that the applicant may desire. 

*,* Applications for insurance in the country can be made 
by letter direct, @@ through the medium of correspondents of 
the party, residigg in Baltimore. Answers ean be promptly 

iven, with all ative information which may be desired. 
to 


etlers to be addressed 
aie FPRED’K WOODWORTH, wo 2 
Baltimore, September, 1849, " wh 


Seard, The | 
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CHICKERING’S PIANOS, 

HE subscriber is sole Agent in Baltimore, for the sale of 
Chickering’s celebrated IRON FRAMED GRAND 4 

SQUARE PIANO FORTES, and is coustanily receiving 

plies from the factory in Boston, which are sold at oan 

prices as charged by Mr. Chickering. 

Chickering’s Pianos are unquestionably the best Instra. 
ments manutactured in the United Siates. In regurd 10 supe 
rior quality of tone, touch, durability, and all the essential 
qualities of a Piano, they are admitted by the most emigey 
Piauists to be equal to Erard’s, of Paris, or Broadwood’s, of 
London. Although there are several factories in Boston and 
New York of high reputation, Mr. Chickering an 
stands at the head, possessing eminent talent, Skill, untiting 
industry and experience of some 35 years asa manufac 
of pianos, with abundant means to enable him to curry out iy 
plans in producing the very best instruments. 

Orders trom the country, entrusted to the subseriber, either 
for Pianos, Musie or any article in his line of business, willy 
faithfully executed. F. D. BENTEEN, 

oe1-6t _181 Baltimore street, 

GRICULTURAL [MPLEMENB—LAROR SAVING 
SJ@MACHIN SRY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist’ Hy 
nufucturer, Bultimorest. West of Schrader st. Baltimore, is 
HOW prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want 
Agricultural and Lavor-saving MACHINERY, with any thigg 
in his tine. He can furnish Porteble Saw Mills to go bystesm, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powerofn. 
rious sizes, ranguigin price from 385 to #200, and each simple, 
strong and powtrlul. His Horse Powery Thrashking Mackm, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete; the 
Thrashing Machis without the horse power, according » 
size, at $0, ; Improved Seed and Corn Plante, 
Portable ‘Tobacco ortable Grist Mills complete, gi 


W, Oo 


L i M kk. 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ap 

ricuitural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, come 

of Eden and ieneaster-sts., which they will waranttogm 

satisinction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 

toany found in the United States. Orders may be left wit 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, nar 
Pratt. 

fitf FELL & ROBINSON, City Block 


UVALL & IGLEHART, 
i GROCERS AND COMMISSION MERCHASTS, 
No. 78 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
Invite the attention of their friends, and the public general, 
to their Inrge and general assortment of GROCERIES, @ 
bracing every artic/e in that line of business, and which the 
will sell upon pleasing and liberal terms, and at the lowe 
prices. Any one in want of any article in their line will fai 
itto their advantage to give themacall. They will alo py 
perticuer ettention to the sale of all kinds of produce. 
Baltimore, October I, 1849. & 
SPLENDID COLORED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS 
Ly ©. W. PURCELL, (late operator tor Broadbent § Can, 
No. 123 BALTIMORE STREET, 
Over the American Office, and adjoining the Farmer Offi. 
WY AVING a thorough knowledge of all the latest impor 
Hil ments in this beautiful art, Mr. Pureell feels aconhdet 
in assuring the public that all pictures taken at his estable 
ment shall combine a most correct bkeness with the hight 
artistieal skill. He will undertake to give the fullest sans: 
tion, or no charge will be made. : 
Ladies and gentlemen are requested to call at his ronmes and 
examine his specimens, gep Ts. 
> Ee eee Ae NOT. 
MANUFACTUR 
PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVA 
a TORS, GRAIN CRADLES, WHET 
FANS, CORN SHELLERS, CYLINDRICAL STRAWGT- 
TERS, &e. &e. me 
; > Plow Castings, of the New York composition ans 
meial, always on hand, and old implements rep 
& ENSOR STREET, adjoining the Bel-air Market, Ba 
Junt wit at ap Wa 
M7 ATER RAMS.—The undersigned will put! 
v oS oe the farms of gentlemen in the vicinity oe 
timore, and guarantee their performance. sag pet 
struction, can be seen on the farms of Messrs. V ye 
Wm. Tagart, John Merryman, N. Rh. Merryinamy E . 
Joshua Coekigs, Dr. Tyson, Rider, and others, 0 
County, Md.; all of whom can testify to the beans 
principle, and the value of the machine. | 1 
tions, or information upon the subject, yames C 
wn Chatham Post Office, Chester County, 
fg-Further particulars ean be obtained of the 
American Parmer, where orders my be (tet. 
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So 
Brinkleyville Vineyards and Nurseries. 

PWARDS of twenty yesrs experience, and, therefore, 

proper tests had of plants, &e., enables the subscriber to 
ofr articles in his line particularly well adapted to Southern 
we: Well rooted Trees and Grape Vines (of the latter, the | 
most Seuppornong, as best grape South) at from 10 to 40 cents 
ach, according to size 5 Wines from 1 to 6 dotiars per gallon, | 
aecording to quaiity. Orders, with remittances or equivalent, | 
and letter? of enquiry, post paid, promptly atiended to by the 
agricultural publ.c’s humble servant. 

SIDNEY WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C., Dee. 26, 1849. 

Mr. Samuel Sands, my Agent at Baltimore, and Messrs. 
Peebles, White & Davis, at Petersburg, Va. 

N.B. Asinvited by most respectable citizens of Raleigh | 
(60 miles) to branch off my establishment thither, I may do so, | 
ifaguitable partuer offers to manage my vineyards. and he put 
ina few hundred dollars for meeting expenses of ingredients, | 
ke., for next crop of winesthat I may turn my resources toa 
new quarter ; or if,fog.a few thousand dollars offered, or not 
make to great a ifice, | might sell low, to remove to} 
Raleigh. A speculutiomhere offered, better, perhaps, than that | 
of going to California. (f1-tt] 8. W. 

CORN PLANTERS, 
ARRANTED the best article in use. Price, 820. 
sile by E. WHITMAN, 
. Cor. of Light and Pratt streets, Baltimore. 


For 





BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 
On Harris’ Creek, at Canton, Baltimore. 
HOMAS BAYNES, continues the manufacture of POU- 
T DRETTE, and is prepared to supply any orders for the 
same— The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
bly nore valuable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 
BONE-DUST weighs from 55 to 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and is 
asfine as any article sold in this market. Price of Bone Dust, 
during the Winter months 59 cents per bushel. Poudrette, 
$1.20 per barrel. Persons sending their carts or wagons to 
the factory, can obtain the Pondreite at 20 cents per bushel. 
QGAny of left at the factory, or with Mr, 8S. SANDB, 
editor of ul ermer,” at the State Agricultural Soci 
Rooms, will receive iinmediate attention. Terms, cash. 
jani-tf. 





AGENCY 

For the Purchase and Sale of Improved Breeds of 

CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, §&c. 
WISH to remind the farmers and planters of the Southern 
and Western States, that I still continue to purchase and 
sell improved Stock,—such as Caule, Sheep, Swine and 
, of the different kinds and breedsyot a very reasonable 
commission. ‘They will be carefully shipp@d, or sent away as 


All letters, post paid, addressed to me, at Philadelphia, will 


F beattended to without delay. 


sep 1 6t AARON CLEMENT. 
To Planters, Farmers, Mill Owners and 
others. 
MURRAY & CLARK, 
MILLIVRIGHTS AND MACHINISTS, 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that they are now 
estiblished in Batrimore, Mo., ano kitzaseru City, 
4. C., and are prepared to tarnish all kinds of MILL-WORK, 
HOISTING MACHINES, CRANES and AGRICULTWRAL 
MACHINERY, at the shortest notice, and as cheap as ean be 
got elsewhere, such as Mill Patterns, Mill Castings, Wrought 
Iron Work, Brass Castings «nd Agricultural Machinery, such 
&florse Powers, for all purposes, ‘Thrashing Machines, Port- 
able Grist Mills for haud or power, Grain Fans; Straw, Hay 
ind Fodder Cutters, for hund or power, Corn Crushers, for 
or power, Grind Stones, Vicks, Mattocks, Grubbing 
Hoes, Axes, Wrought Plows, and Plow Castings, also the far- 
med Perricrew Corn Suenver, improved by Murray, that 
Will shell from: 300 to 700 barrels of Corn per day, and would 
teler to the following gentlemen, who have Liem in use. 

imans Co, N. C.—Edmond B. Skinner, Benj 8. Skin- 
Mf, Francis Nixon, Col. James Lee, A. C. Toms, H. N. Ma- 
Thomas Newby, Dr. C. M. Ford, James M. Sumner, 


fur, N. C.—Thomuas P. Devereux, David Clark, Esqrs. 
equotank Co, N. U.—William Glover, William H, Davis, 
, eee Jobe C. Barnes, George *’. Pool, Robert Pen- 
as F. Banks, William Charles, Edmond Perkins, 
: tines | » Weeks, Mark 8. Sawyer, ‘Thad. i. Banks, James 
«Mullen, Esqrs. 
aie Co, N. C.—James C. Johnston, Thomas D, War- 
a Allg. Moore, Joshua Skinner, Esqr. 
He Co, N. C.—Jolin Devercux, Esq. 





¥. C.—W.N. Gregory, Major Gregory, Wm. 


Camden Co, 
bbott, Dr. Fs N. Mullen, Esqrs. 
e here asure in giving the following Extract of 
: 4 e the 29th of September, 1849, trom Thomas 
De 


rr 
arreh, Esq., Endenton, Chowan Co., N. C 

R:—Your letter asking my opinion as to the perfor- 
‘ Horse Powers and Thrashers—{furnished me by 
Muly received; in answer, I am happy to say that 
excellent Machines, and deservé all the praise 
Ww upon them, The principle of the powers 
combines great tity with easy dralt—is sim- 
“easily adjosted, whi 4 great disideratum to a far- 
hi leased with their performance, and give 
them pi to any I have ever used or seen. As to 
Fans-—J have one from Baltimore, one from New York, and 
se foth but none are equal to the one sent me by your 
partner, M r Gar I shall order more from him of the same 


sart. r t, &e., I am yours, 
® ~ THOS. D. WARREN, 
Mori ix: Fan spoken of abo is one of 


ve 
the same |} that Mr. Hathaway wrote to us of, as having 
cleaned one thousand busivels of Meat wi sone day. 


The following ig 1 dedga a Mr. . Willett, who 
is now operating WH two of our Powers and Thrashers. 

Dear Siz:—I!n answer to your inquiry about Machines, we 
would respectfully say to all those that are in want of Ma- 
chines, that yourgtis the best we liave secn—as it does not 
break the grain—leaves, straw ia good condition—works 
easy, und thrashes as ¢| fast as any we have seen— 
and for durability, the iter made. 


rs 
: G. MYERS, JR. 
JOHN CONNELGY for Capt. McBlair, HIRAM 
HAUFMAN, MOORE ER. 
Mr. A. W. Witterr: ®& Baltimore, 24 Get., 1849. 
Sir:—In reply to yours OC(25th inst. ve much pleasure in 
stating that thrashing for mi was highly satisfaetory; 
the performance of your Machine appeared to be perfect.— 
Should I have more thrashiiig to do, and you were able to at- 
tend to it, [should employ*’you to do it. ; 
Hl. GEESTON. 


Yours respectiully, 
Ballimore County, Md., Oct. 2d., 18490 
Having witnessed the operation of Mr. A. W. Willet 


Threshing Machine, I take pleasure in recommending it to ~ 


any who may wish to employ or purchase sucha Machine. 
This Machine made by Messrs. Murray & Clark, was employ- 
ed by me for something less than two days and a half in get- 
ting out a cropof oats. In my judgmentit periormed its work 
thoroughly, and with sufficient rapidity—almost without fric- 
tion, and what ts unusual, without very li noise. The ar- 
rangement of the tecth is such as to pre ttheir flying out 
and endangering the men when any of them are broken by the 
accidental introduction of small stones or other hard substan- 
ces. SAML. MeCULLOHN; SR., M. D. 

About the Hund Corn Shelliers which received the Premium 
atthe late Fairof the Agricultural Society, that will shell 
and seperate 50 barrels of corn per day, we would refer to the 
following gentlemen who have them in use. Joseph Hl. Pool, 
William Crawford, Joshua Stewart. William Temple, Esqs., 
of Pasquotank County, N.C. and Nathan Haistead, Esq. of 
Camden County, N.C. A great number of these Sheilers 
have been sencto Savannah and other places, 

About Portable Mills, which we Manuiacture for the differ- 
ent purposes of Grinding Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, Sagar, 
Coffee, Salt, Salt Petre, Red Lead, Chrome Ore, Magnesia, 
Alum Clay, Tartarie Acid, Cream Tartar, all kinds of Spices, 
Paints, Plaster, Coal and other purposes. The tollowing gen- 
Ulemen have them in use in the City of Baltimore. Mr. P. 8, 
Cappell, Mr. William Davison, Baltrmore Eagle Vyorks, E. 
Stabler & Co., Messrs. Richstine, Mr. Vanness, Mr. MeNeal, 
Messrs. Poweil and Rimby. ‘The largest of this kind of Mills 
is now in operation by Steam Power at the Junction of the 
Macon and Georgia Rail Koad, Grinding Corn and Wheat. 

» We also Manuiacture superior Bone Mills, and would refer 
to P. S. Chappell, John Kettlewell and Wim. Davison, Esqs. 

Having served regular Apprenticeships to the Millwright 
Business, we feel assured that we can give perfect satisfaction 
to all who may favor us with their custom, either by day 
work, or in the performance of contracts, and will werrant 
all Grist, Saw, and other Mills, &c., propelled by Water, 
Steam, Wind or other Power, planned and erected by us, to 
operate well. Mill Work or other Machinery repaired at the 
shortest n fice. + 

Nearly all the above gentlemen are acquainted with us as 
Millwrights. All orders thankfully received and promptly 
attended to. 

MURRAY & CLARK, Mituwrieats & Macuiists, 
¥ No. 21 York strcet, near Light st., Baltimore. 

Nov. I, 
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atry, amgpgst whi be found 
dmag’s Su Ww Iron Railway HORSE 
RS, which recBived first prem at the Jast 
Fair of the Maryland Agricultiggl Society. 
‘200 LEVER or SWEEP POW » athong which will be 


largest stock of Improved 
NTS ever offered for 


found e latest improvements § also, the Eddy or Saplin 
Poper en 


ich is portable, simple anddurable, consisting of 
wheel only. 
Whitman’s THRESHERS. which received the first pre- 
sin Baltimore, in 1849. The cylinder of this Thresher, 
. ‘all in one piece of iron, wiillast 100 YARS, in 
tuse. A great improvement has recently been made 
in the teeth or spikes, which makes it the most perfect ma- 
chine now in use. 
100 other THRESHERS, comprising various kinds and im- 
vements. 
7,000 PLOUGHS sisting of every kind now in nse, and a 
eat variety of Tulivators, Harrows, Corn Planters, Corn 
ellers, Straw Cutters, Wheat Fans, Cradles, Churns, &c., 
together with every other articie in the farming line. 
tl EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
WHEAT FAN DEPOT. 
FS pn et Bamborough’s, Strong’s, Rice’s and various 
other WHEAT FANS, will be soid, wholesale and re- 
tail, at manufacturers’ prices, by E. WHITMAN, Jr. 
fl Cor. of Light and Pratt streets, Baltimore. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


RESH aud Genuine, raised by the best seedsmen in 

America and Europe, expressly for E®Whitman, Jr., and 
sold, wholesale and retail, at his warehouse, 55 Light street, 
Baltimore. 

(The above seeds are put up for retailing, in the neatest 
manner, in packages, wit) name and directions printed on 
each pareel, at 6 }-4 cents each. 

§iMerchants can be supplied, on the most fuvorable terms, 
with Boxes, from 35 to 850 each. 

&G- Market Gardeners are particularly invited to examine 
our stock of Seeds, which have been selected with great care, 
and are recommended the very best quality that can be pro# 


cured. Also, 
&G- Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and Farm end Garden 
Tools, of every description. 

GARDEN SEED PLANTERS. Price, $10. One man 
or boy wil! plant from one to five ucres a day of garden seeds, 
such as beet, carrot, turnip, onion, &c. &c. For sale by 

a E. WHITMAN, 





Trees, Plants, Flowers and Seeds 
HE subscriber offers for sale a choice of 
on bg Reet gat le Flowering 
pe Vines, Roses, Camellias, Dahlias, Herbaceous 
Bulbous Roots, with al collection of Grecahoase 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS 


in general, and a fresh stock of 
Just imported (annually), of superior g a 
offers every thing in his line o; Teasong. | 
ble terms. " sot 
Victoria Rhubarb and Sea Kule with 
: . Cabbage, Cauliflower, Egg plants Tomatoes, 
in season for planting. All orders attended to. Address 
JOHN FEAST, Florist and 
fl 279 Lexington street, Baltimore, 
FERTILIZERS. 
Pra > and Patagonian GUANO, Bone Dust, Plaster 
of Paris, Poudrette, and Compined Manure, a new ang 
excellent article. A. B. ALLEN & 00. 


fi 2t 189 and 19) le street, New York. 
AGRICULTURAL AND H }CULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 
LARGE and complete assortment of all kinds, both of 
foreign and American manufacture, 
Also, Field and Garden SEEDS, imported and of home 
growth, and warranted fresh and true of their kinds, 


. B. ALLEN & €0, 
f1-2t 189 and 191 Water street, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE COTTON PLANTATION RECORD 


AND 
ACCOUNT BOOK. 
BY THOMAS AFFLECK. 


NEW EDITION, revised and improved. 
No. 1 for a plantation of 40 hands or under, a 
80 «& “ 


No. 2 6 : w 
is work, now in general use on well regulaigd plantation, 
oni of a good sized Blank Book, of ex and 
il bound, and with every Record, Inventory and 
necessary (or Planters or Overseers, properly arranged, 
and headed. Send ordersto WELD & CU., Puli itt 
f 1-2t New 0 
OR SALE—A small tract of LAND, in Anne A 
county, about 9 miles from Laurel Factory, ¢0 
643-4 acres. The Jand is good, and easily cultiv 3 
acres cleared. The house is small. There is i -y ‘ 
It is well suited for a wheelwright or cooper. cords 
wood may be taken off, and enough left for the place. 
550—8300 in cash, the balance in 5 years, with interest 
FOR RENT—A small FARM, of 40 acres, of good tant, 
with good buildings, fruit, and a market at hand, 
Near the Laurel and Savage Factories. It would answer 
for a physician. It would be rented for a term of years. For 
further particulars, apply to S. SANDS, office of the Ameticm 
Farmer. fi-tt 
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